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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK 


The best place on the St. Law- 
rence River for you to stay? 


BECAUSE 


It has all modern 
conveniences, the 
largest and most 
comfortable rooms, 
the finest scenery, 
is nearest the 
water, has the 
most beautifal 
surroundings, table 
unexcelled, and 
the prices are 


moderate. 


Now Open 







oO. G. STAPLES, Proprietor 


For rooms, etc., apply to W. H. WARBURTON, Prince George Hotel, 14 East 28th St., New York City. 
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THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
OOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
QUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C HALL, MANaGceR 











Bitiantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine, and Inland Transportation 
Rich col’ will inven Boliclen Making Lace Fare 
able in Europe and Oriental bk 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
Was preceded by a stotk company of a similar 
name. The latter compahy was $100,000, and part 
of its capital, to the extent of 000, was 
with consent of the st older, Hf the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company,and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the ws = 

has insured property 


PEND GE cciccccccececcdinccens * $24,101,278,884.00 
ived premiums thereon ‘to the 
GROUSE oc ccccccucccccehboce se 237,683,301.69 
Paid losses during that pe eee 134,614,763.04 
Issued as of fon to 
eoeeecheevceseosed Reece 85,117,690.00 
of which there have been Te 
ad — med <Sesvegeces coghos tions 77, 705,210.00 
aving outstanding at presen’ 
CRE hewc< cies ecvccecsncan tiple ce 7,412,480.00 
Interest id on certificates 
amounts evecescececesese dade! 20,812,006.65 


of the Company amounted to... 12,921,890.89 

The profits of the company reVert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums — 
— during the year, thereby reducing the cos 


insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates @re issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, 24 Vice-President. 
CHARLES B. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 
JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
@. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Mr. Bryan publicly 
Political Topics supports the candidacy 
of Richard L. Met- 
calfe, editor of his weekly paper, for the 
Senate in Nebraska. - Mr. Metcalfe’s 
leading opponent is Gilbert M. Hitch- 
cock, who, it is said, refused to join Mr 
Bryan in his fight for county option. 
Mr. Bryan has been able to gain the in- 
structed support of only five out of 
sixty-four counties in this contest, and it 
is clear that in the Democratic State 
convention a considerable majority of 
the delegates will oppose his plan for 
dealing with the liquor question. On 
the other hand, it is understood that 
county option will be demanded by the 
Republican convention, and _ certain 
newspapers are asking whether Mr. 
Bryan will go over to the Republicans. 
Speaker Cannon made several pub- 
lic addresses in Kansas last week, de- 
fending the new tariff and criticising 
the insurgents. Senator Bristow, Sen- 
ator Cummins and Representative Mur- 
dock responded vigorously. Mr. Can- 
non remarked that the muckraking 
magazines and insurgents could not 
make him say he would not again be a 
candidate for the office of Speaker: 

“If my constitvents are as kind to me as 
they have been for 36 years, I shall go back 
and shall be in the next Congress, either in 
the majority or in the minority. And I would 
rather be there in a Republican minority, a 
real virile Republican minority, than to be one 
in an apparent majority that could not take 
account of stock and know from one day to 
another whether it was a majority.” 

Mr. Murdock said the Speaker was not 
a stand-patter, but a stand-stiller, having 
opposed progress for thirty years. Sen- 
ator Bristow, defending the insurgents, 
said they did not seek to form a third 
party, but were fighting to obtain con- 
trol of the Republican party. He assert- 





ed that Senator Aldrich and his asso- 
ciates had manipulated the duties on 
lead ore and pig lead for the benefit of 
the Smelting Trust, controlled by the 
Guggenheims and the Rockefeller inter- 
ests. The Senate committee, he said, 
had so raised the duty on pig lead that 
it exceeded the duty on ore by $12.50 a 
ton, altho the Trust’s manager had. testi- 
fied that the entire cost of smelting the 
ore ranged between $5.55 and $10.05 a 
ton. The insurgents, he continued, were 
not willing that the party should be used 
by the Cannon-Aldrich combination for 
the benefit of monopolists. He predict- 
ed that the maintenance of high tariffs 
would eventually cause an industrial 
panic. Pointing to the present condition 
of the New England woolen and cotton 
mills, he asserted that they were stag- 
gering under a load of excessive capital- 
ization, and that high duties had led the 
manufacturers to “overcapitalize enor- 
mously.” The original Railroad bill, 
prepared by Attorney General Wicker- 
sham, he declared, contained four sec- 
tions for the benefit of the people and 
twelve drawn in the interest of the rail- 
roads. The insurgents improved it: 

“Tf the bill’ had passed as sent to the Sen- 
ate by the Attorney General it would have 
been a legislative crime. As prepared by 
Wickersham it legalized every illegal railroad 
merger, every dishonest transaction im stock 
watering, every unlawful consolidation or 
combination that has been made in the last 
forty years; and this was done under the 
guise of an effort to prevent future over-cap- 
italization.” 
Senator Cummins, speaking on the 22d, 
said that under the leadership of Can- 
non and Aldrich the tariff was revised 
without the slightest heed to the cost of 
production anywhere: 

“Speaker Cannon and Senator Aldrich are 
driving the country into a Socialist form of 
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government and industry because of their in- 
terest in promoting the cause of monopolies. 
They are unwilling to take measures to pre- 
vent the rapidly growing tendency toward 
monopoly or to disintegrate and destroy the 
monopolies already in existence, whereby the 
prices of commodities are fixed, not by the 
usual laws of trade, but by the will of a single 
man or a group of men.” 

On the following day he renewed his 
attack. Cannon, he said, had been so 
busy trying to look like Abraham Lin- 
coln that he had forgotten what Lincoln 
was trying to do for the people. The 
Railroad bill, as it came from the 
Attorney General’s office, was a repudia- 
tion of the party’s platform: 

“When Congress met, a bill came from the 
Attorney General. He forgot that he was at- 
torney for ninety millions of people. But he 
remembered his long law practice in New 
York, where his chief business was to tell the 
corporations how to evade the law. This bill 
provided for the repeal of the Anti-Trust law.” 
Senator Aldrich, he continued, had 
vigorously opposed all regulation of the 
railroads by Congress since the bill cre- 
ating the Commission was introduced in 
1887. “I cannot and will not,” said he, 
“follow the leadership of a traitor to his 
party and to the people.” 

a 

On the 18th, Presi- 
dent Taft began a 
vacation voyage of 


Mr. Taft’s 
Vacation Speeches 


ten days along the Maine coast in the 


yacht “Mayflower.” Going ashore at 
Eastport, the northeast corner of the 
United States, on the 19th, he made a 
brief speech there. When he was a law- 
yer, he said, there used to be a legal 
maxim that the proper way to under- 
stand a written instrument was to take 
it up by its four corners: 


“It seems to me that the same rule applies 
to the country. The proper way to understand 
the country is to go to the four corners and 
the places between. Now, I have been at 
Seattle, San Diego, the southernmost point of 
Florida, and now at Eastport, and I have found 
the same people, the same patriotic spirit, 
the same progressive civilization at each 
of these four points, and also between 
them. When a man has _ had that priv- 
ilege he may be said to understand the 
American Nation. It is true that they talk 
a little more thru their noses in this part of the 
country than they do further south, but the 
style of a woman’s bonnet is just the same 
here as it is way down in San Diego.” 


Eastport is almost surrounded by for- 
eign territory, and the yacht had passed 
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thru Canadian waters to_ reach the 
harbor. The President continued: 


“I hope that in this audience I am address- 

ing there are some Canadians. You are close 
enough to them to know them and to value 
them as neighbors. Canada is a great country 
and we are just learning how great a country 
it is. Speaking for the Administration, we 
are convinced that closer commercial relations 
with Canada will be well for both countries, 
and if in‘the next year we can come to any 
agreement by which our commercial relations 
shall be closer we shall think ourselves fortu- 
nate. We have reached a time when neither 
ought to be envious of the other, but each 
ought to be convinced that the more prosper- 
ous the one the more likely is the other to be 
prosperous, and that the growth of the trade 
of one means the growth of the trade of the 
other. It is pleasant to see that all the con- 
troversies between Great Britain and the 
United States, which in the past have been 
many, are now settled, or are in course of set- 
tlement by arbitration. This is the first time 
in the history of the two countries when that 
could be said.” 
In the course of an address at Bar 
Harbor, where he remained for two 
days, he spoke of vacations. The Amer- 
ican people, he said, had learned a good 
deal in the last generation: 


“In my father’s time he thought, altho a 
hard-working lawyer, that two weeks was am- 
ple vacation time during the entire year, and 
when I came to the bar he suggested that if 
I stayed at home during the summer months 
I would make a good deal more money than 
if I went away. But the American peop'e 
have found out that there is such a thing 2s 
exhausting the capital of one’s health and con- 
stitution, and that two or three months’ vaca- 
tion after the hard and nervous strain to which 
one is subjected during the autumn and spring 
are necessary in order to enable one to continue 
his work the next year with that energy and 
effectiveness which it ought to have. Mr. Jus- 
tice Strong of the supreme bench, who lived 
to be 88 or 89, told me that it was a part of 
his life to take sixty days each year out in the 
woods away from the people, exercising and 
living in the open air, and to that he attrib- 
uted his long life. And so the American peo- 
ple have come to the conclusion that the wo- 
men and children especially ought to have 
a change of air where they can expand their 
lungs and get exercise in the open. The men 
can go when they can.” 


& 

Much interest is 
shown at Buenos 
Ayres in the report- 
ed purpose of Brazil and Chili to ask the 
Pan-American Conference for a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Monroe Doctrine 
is accepted and will be upheld thruout 
South America. The movement for such 


The Pan-American 
Conference 
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a resolution, under the leadership ot 
these two Powers, is said to be a strong 
one. Argentina hesitates and is inclined 
to oppose, holding that such a declara- 
tion would be offensive to Europe. The 
United States delegates are noncommit- 
tal, and it is said that they will refrain 
from voting, if the question comes be- 
fore the Conference. Their attitude is 
commended by the local press. Presi- 
dent Bermejo says that if action is to be 
taken, the Doctrine must first be defined 
clearly. 


od 


The conductors, trainmen 
and yardmen of the 
Grand Trunk Railway 
went on strike on the 18th, their de- 
mands having been rejected by the com- 
pany.. An award was made by the 
Canadian Board of Conciliation two or 
three weeks ago. It granted an increase 
said to be an average of 18 per cent. 
This the men declined, holding that the 
standard maintained in the eastern part 
of the United States required higher 
rates. Moreover, a larger increase had 
been obtained on the Canadian Pacific. 
The Grand Trunk officers promised to 
meet the Canadian Pacific scale as soon 
as their road should receive such freight 
rates as are paid to the Canadian Pacific 
in the Northwest. The Grand Trunk 
has about 4,500 miles of road, between 
Chicago and Portland, Me., and 700 
miles of this total are in New England, 
where the company reaches tidewater at 
New London by way of the Central 
Vermont or New London Northern line. 
About 5,000 men were affected directly 
by the strike, and their idleness threw 
nearly 10,000 more out of work. Thru- 
out last week very little freight was 
moved on the Grand Trunk system. 
Efforts to procure arbitration were 
made by the Canadian Minister of 
Labor, Mr. McKenzie King, and other 
officers of the Canadian Government. 
The strikers proposed that the contro- 
versy should be submitted to E. E. 
Clark, of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and P. H. Mor- 
rissey, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Association. These are the men 
whose decision in the case of the Balti- 


Railway Men 
on Strike 
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more & Ohio virtually fixed a standard 
which has since been accepted by the 
New York Central and other Eastern 
roads in the States. This is the stand- 
ard which the strikers ask the Grand 
Trunk to accept. The Grand Trunk’s 
president would not lay the controversy 
before these arbitrators. He pointed 
out that Mr. Clark had been the head of 
the conductors’ union, and that Mr. 
Morrissey had been president of the 
union of trainmen. On the night of the 
24th negotiations for a settlement were 
discontinued. The threatened strike 
of 15,000 conductors and trainmen on 
the Pennsylvania road has been averted 
by a conference at which misunderstand- 
ings were cleared away.x——The long 
contest between the Bucks Stove and 
Range Company, of St. Louis, and the 
Federation of Labor, ended last week 
when Samuel Gompers, president of the 
Federation, announced that the company 
had given up the open shop and here- 
after would employ union men exclu- 
sively. James W. Van Cleave, president 
of the company, died in May last. For 


four years he had opposed the Federa- 


tion. His discharge of thirty-six men in 
1905 was followed by a boycott. In 
Washington he procured an injunction 
forbidding the Federation to carry on 
this boycott in its official organ. For 
disobeying this injunction Messrs. Gom- 
pers, Morrison and Mitchell were found 
guilty of contempt and sentenced to pass 
several months in jail. Their appeal is 
pending in the Supreme Court. Some 
time ago the controversy was taken up 
by the Anti-Boycott Association, which 
has carried on the suits and paid all the 
expenses. The association now says 
that the action of the company was 
taken without its knowledge or consent, 
and was in violation of an agreement. 
The association does not withdraw from 
the case. 
F Cd 


Dean C. Worcester, 
Philippine Secretary of 
the Interior, narrowly 
escaped assassination a few days ago, 
while on the island of Palawan, where he 
had attended the installation of a new 
Governor. He was attacked by Moro 
outlaws, three of whom were killed by 


Pacific and 
Other Islands 
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the Philippine scouts who came to his 
defense. Mr. Worcester has been a 
prominent officer of the Government at 
. Manila for about ten years, and before 
he took office he spent much time in 
careful exploration of the islands———-A 
new Governor was required on the island 
of Palawan because of the death, by 
drowning, of Lieutenant Edward J. 
Miller, of the regular army. Lieutenant 
Miller had been Governor since the end 
of the war with Spain, taking the office 
when he was only twenty-seven years 
old. . His service on the island was of 
remarkable character. He and his wife 
were the only white residents. The 
34,000 natives living on the island (many 
of them classed as savages) had been the 
prey of marauding Moros, to whom they 
paid tribute. Miller drove away the 
Moros and taught the natives how to 
profit by agriculture. They revered him. 
Major General Bell said he was worth a 
regiment of soldiers. He asked nothing 
for himself, not even promotion, but was 
satisfied with his pay of $183 a month. 
After his death the piratical Moros again 
visited the island, and Mr. Worcester 
was attacked by a band of them. 

An agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, after investigating the charges 
made by Samuel Gompers and others 
concerning the treatment of Russian 
immigrants on the sugar plantations in 
Hawaii, says it is not true that their 
pay is insufficient and that they are 
treated cruelly. They have been incited 
to make disturbance, he asserts, by pro- 
fessional agitators. His report agrees 
with one made by an agent of our Gov- 
ernment. Cuba’s President has signed 
the bill providing that the Government’s 
arsenal property on the waterfront shall 
be exchanged for the United Railways 
terminal. on the Prado. Congress has 
adjourned. In the Senate, action upon 
the bill granting a concession for a kind 
of Monte Carlo, with bull fights and 
gambling, was deferred until November. 
President Gomez in a special message 
urged that a campaign against tuberculo- 
sis be undertaken. He also recommend- 
ed that $1,346,000 of the lottery profits 
be used for new revenue cutters and a 
new Presidential palace. Sales of ag- 
ricultural land in Porto Rico have been 
made at high and rising prices. Consid- 


_ has reached his home. 


erable investments of capital from this 
country in the sugar and fruit industries 
are reported. 


Estrada’s army, moving 
westward, was within 40 
miles of Nicaragua’s 
capital at the end of last week. A battle 
was fought at Comolapa. Each side 
claimed a victory, but Estrada’s men 
took prisoners and much ammunition. 
Our Government sent a gunboat to Cape 
Gracias, on the east coast, because the 
American consul there was said to be in 
danger. General Salinas and Sefior Bar- 
rios, envoys representing President Ma- 
driz, started from Colon for Washing- 
ton on the 19th, and it is said they were 
instructed to make terms with our Gov- 
ernment. Madriz has appointed a new 


The Situation 
in Nicaragua 


-cabinet, selecting men who served under 


Zelaya. With one exception they are 
known to be openly hostile to the United 
States. Madriz’s counsel at Washington, 
however, asserts that Madriz has never 
been in sympathy with Zelaya. Nor- 
way’s recognition of the Madriz blockade 
at Bluefields checked traffic between New 
Orleans and that port, as the Americans 
who have been sending supplies employ 
Norwegian ships. On the 22d our Gov- 
ernment virtually expressed disapproval 
of Norway’s action by again declaring 
that Bluefields was an open port and by 
giving notice that American goods con- 


- signed to that port would be protected, 


even if they were on Norwegian or 


‘other foreign ships. Madriz’s counsel at 


Washington protested against this. It 
appears that Norway was misled by the 
reports of her consul. He was also as- 
sistant to our consul, but his resignation 
of that office has been accepted. Clifford 
Sands, the youth from Seattle whom 
Estrada made a Brigadier General, and 
whose life was saved by Dr. Burgheim, 
He says he was 
condemned to death because he had at- 
tempted to destroy the “Venus” with 
dynamite. He went out in a canoe to do 
this, but was discovered. The canoe was 
wrecked by shot, and he swam to the 
shore. The projected revolution in 
Honduras was started last week by ex- 
President Bonilla, who sailed from Be- 
lize with men and arms, landing near 
Ceiba. Bonilla has been helping Estrada, 
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and President Davila, whom he seeks to 
depose, has been lending men and ammu- 
nition to Madriz. In the capital of 
Colombia, service on the street railroad 
owned by New Jersey capitalists was re- 
sumed last week, but was soon checked 
by boycotting and riots——Francisco 
Madero, recently a candidate for the 
presidency in Mexico, has been released 
from prison. It is said that he will sell 
his extensive estates in Mexico and be- 
come a resident of the United States. 


ed 


On the 19th of July about 
13,000 switchmen and 
other traffic hands of the 
Northeastern Railroad suddenly went on 
strike. On the 21st the men accepted 
the terms offered by the company and 
returned to work. The futility of the 
strike became apparent when the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants 
refused to recognize and finance the 
fight against the Northeastern Company: 
This society is one of the strongest labor 
organizations in the country and its aid 
was indispensable to the strikers. In 
spite of the speedy settlement of the 
strike shippers sustained great loss in 
perishable goods. About 15,000 work- 
men in collieries and shipyards who are 
said to have been thrown out of work by 
the strike, will go back to work on the 
resumption of railroad traffic. Home 
Secretary Churchill on the 2o0th inst. 
delivered an impressive speech in the 
House of Commons in which he outlined 
some radical reforms in the prison sys- 
tem. Humane methods are to be adopted 
in the treatment of criminals. More 


Great Britain 


time is to be allowed for the payment of 
fines in order to lessen the too frequent 
disgrace of imprisonment for non-pay- 


ment. He also advocated the more 
general substitution of curative methods 
of imprisonment in cases of youthful or 
minor offenders. Passive resisters and 
suffragets are to have better meals and 
some special privileges. Police super- 
vision of released criminals and the 
ticket-of-leave system are to be aban- 
doned. - Provision is to be made also for 
lectures and concerts in convict prisons. 

At a mieeting of bankers in London 
a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that after November American cotton 
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bills of lading will not be negotiated 
unless they are guaranteed by an Amer- 
ican banking institution. Last April it 
was discovered at Liverpool that there 
had been irregularities in the bills of lad- 
ing on American cotton. The present 
action of London bankers is based upon 
the report of a committee appointed to 
inquire into the situation. The police 
of London have been subjected to some 
criticism in Parliament for allowing Dr. 
Crippen, the murderer of Belle Elmore, to 
escape after having been under observa- 
tion on suspicion. Scotland Yard is now 
offering £250 reward for information 
that will lead to his arrest. Dr. Crippen 
is an Anierican dentist. He murdered 
his wife, Belle Elmore, an American 
music hall singer, and buried her body 
in the cellar of his lodgings in London. 
It is believed that he has gone to Spain. 

According to reports from Adelaide, 
Australia, there is a keen demand in that 
section for agricultural land. All farm- 
ing and grazing country made available 
by the government is applied for imme- 
diately. The Indus is overflowing its 
banks and causing much damage. The 
city of Dera Ghazi Khan in the Punjab, 
which the British Government has done 
so much to save from the ravages of the 
Indus, is seriously threatened. About a 
third of it is under water, and many 
mosques and temples are collapsing. In 
the Jessor district there have been a 
number of political murders and rob- 
beries. In Calcutta the police are find- 
ing many firearms concealed in unlikely 
places——General Botha recently de- 
livered a speech in Johannesburg. As 
Prime Minister, he said his policy and 
that of his Cabinet was to allow equal 
opportunities of instruction in English 
and in Dutch in the schools of the Trans- 
vaal. He also stated that the repatria- 
tion of the Chinese had proved to be the 
best thing ever done in the Transvaal. 
——A deputation headed by Mr. Doyle, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, had an interview 
in London, on the 20th inst., with Mr. 
Frank Hitchcock, the American Post- 
master General. The eastbound steamers 
of the Cunard Line, carrying mail and 
passengers from the United States, have 
abandoned Queenstown as a port of call. 
There is much objection to this on the 
part of the Irish, and Mr. Hitchcock has 
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promised to give the matter his careful 
consideration when it is formally placed 
before him. : 
s&s 

The directors of the French 
railway companies have fe- 
fused the invitation of the rail- 
way men to meet a deputation of the 
union in presence of the Prime Minister 
and of the Minister of Public Works in 
order to discuss the claims of the men. 
They insist that each company must 
maintain its individual independence, be- 
cause circumstances are not identical on 
all the railways, and therefore a general 
conference in which all companies par- 
ticipate is not feasible. This action of 
the directors has increased the likelihood 
of a strike. A religious fraud perpe- 
trated by an old gentleman is causing 
much talk in Paris. His victims were 
devout Roman Catholics. He had a col- 
lection of “holy relics” which he showed 
for money and bequests in support of al- 
leged charities. One of these was an al- 
leged lock of hair from the head of the 
Saviour. This he kept in a gold casket 


France 


and exhibited only to his wealthiest con- 
He clajmed to be a trusted 


tributors. 
confidant of the Vatican, and had many 
followers. The end came when the 
Papal Secretary of State denounced him 
as an impostor. He was arrested on 
charges of embezzlement and swindling, 
and it was found afterwards that he 
served a term in prison in 1886. His 
ndme is M. Dupray de la Maherie. 
A bill has been introduced into the 
French Chamber to enable labor associa- 
tions to make collective contracts with 
the representatives of capital. Breaches 
of a collective contract under this bill 
will be ground for an action for damages ; 
an association will be corporately, and its 
members individually, responsible for 
such breaches. On the 12th inst. the 
French Parliament rose for the summer 
recess, which will last until October. 
At Tours a tramp named Joseph 
recently confessed that he murdered, in 
1901, five children of a farmer named 
3riere, near Chartres. The case attracted 
attention all over France because the 
father was by the police accused of the 
crime, found guilty and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. He diedin prison. Briere 
stoutly maintained his innocence during 


the trial, as did his surviving daughter. 
On one occasion the judge leit the bench 
and loudly proclaimed his belief in the 
prisoner’s guilt, while spectators shouted 
“Kill him!’ The police advanced the 
theory that the farmer, wishing to 
marry a woman of considerable wealth, 
found his children an encumbrance and 
murdered them. On the 12th of July 
the King and Queen of the Belgians 
arrived on a state visit to Paris. They 
were received at the station in Paris by 
President Falliéres, Prime Minister 
Briand and the presidents of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. The visit 
is regarded as renewed evidence of the 
close ties of race and language which 
exist between Belgium and France. The 
foreign editor of the Siécle remarks 
that “in the present state of Europe an 
independent Belgium can find true 
friends only in Paris and in London.” 
The Temps has started an agita- 
tion against the public execution of 
criminals. The disturbances and rioting 
that attended the execution of Liabeuf 
at Paris furnish the occasion for protest. 
The news that even China is about to 
abolish public executions leads _ the 
Temps to remark that France “ has al- 
lowed herself to be distanced by a 
nation governed by a despot.” A 
French bill on civil servants recently 
tabled by the Government has now been 
published over the signatures of the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of 
Justice. One of its most crucial phrases 
prohibits strikes. It points out that civil 
servants are privileged citizens, and 
hence have special obligations to the 
state. They cannot as union postmen 
go on strike to paralyze the publ'c activ- 
ities of the nation without exposing 
themselves to fines and imprisonment. 
& 
The war _ between 
Church and State in 
Spain still goes on 
merrily. Among demonstrations that 
have taken place during the past ten 
days was one by women in Barcelona. 
The Civil Governor was given an 
album signed by 22,000 women who 
approve the religious policy of the 
Government. Similar meetings, numer- 
ously attended, were held at Saragossa. 
Toledo, Algeciras, Orense and Vittoria. 


Church and State 
in Spain 
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At Granada a counter demonstration by 
Clericals came into conflict with Repub- 
licans. The protest of the Vatican 
against the Cadenas bill, prohibiting the 
establishment of new religious associa- 
tions in Spain until the negotiations be- 
tween Spain and the Vatican are con- 
cluded, is said to be drawn up “in severe 
and energetic language.” The Holy See 
denies the right of the Government to 
make such a prohibition without a pre- 
vious agreement with the Vatican. 

On the 12th of July the negotiations be- 
tween Spain and the Vatican were sus- 
pended, owing to the illness of Sefior de 
Ojeda, the Spanish Ambassador at the 
Vatican. On the same date a decree 
was published at Lisbon, Portugal, cen- 
suring the Archbishop of Braga for sup- 
pressing a religious periodical at the 
Papal command without the concurrence 
of the Portuguese Crown. Sefior 
Salvatella, a Republican, applied to the 
Spanish Chamber for an amnesty to be 
granted to Spanish refugees now in 
France. The application was denied by 
the Prime Minister on the ground that 
most of these refugees were dangerous 
revolutionaries. Reports from San 
Sebastian, under date of the 18th inst., 
indicate a dangerous outlook for a polit- 
ical revolution in Spain. King Alfonso 
held a meeting with members of his 
Cabinet at which, it is believed, a mili- 
tary program was outlined.. Labor agi- 
tators are working for a general strike 
all over Spain and are meeting with 
some success. Strikes are now in prog- 
ress in Barcelona, Saragossa, Bilboa, 
Gerona and a number of other cities. 
Wealthy Spaniards are going in consid- 
erable numbers to San Sebastian, which 
is a frontier city. Notwithstanding off- 
cial denials, it is believed that revolu- 
tionists barely missed wrecking King 
Alfonso’s train last week when he was 
on his way to Madrid. On the even- 
ing of July 23 Sefior Maura, the former 
Prime Minister, was shot and seriously 
wounded by an assassin at Barcelona. 
Sefior Maura was alighting from a train 
from Madrid when his assailant fired 
three shots at him, of which one struck 
his leg ———A serious mutiny broke out 
on. July 22 in the prison at Madrid. 
Troops were called out and intimidated 
the mutineers by firing into the air. Ad- 
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vices from Madrid are censored so that 
it is difficult to tell how grave the situa- 
tion in Spain is at present. 


od 

Official dispatches received 
The Far East at Lisbon report that the 

operations of Portuguese 
troops against Chinese rebels and pirates 
on Colowan Island were entirely success- 
ful. Sixteen prisoners were released 
and forty-four of the Chinese pirates 
were captured. The trouble originated 
in the capture of a number of Chinese 
students by the pirates. The troubles 
of Japan with the aborigines of Formosa 
have developed into a little war. Most 
of the fighting is in thick forests on 
mountain sides from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
above sea level. This makes it difficult 
to use artillery. The Japanese forces are 
now building intrenched lines with block- 
houses. The total length of these lines 
to date is over 300 miles. Mountain 
guns employed recently have had the ef- 
fect of inducing surrenders of large 
bodies of natives. The well-known 
volcano, Mount Asama, in Japan has re- 
cently shown signs of activity. Ashes 
have fallen in districts about the moun- 
tain, but so far the crops have not suf- 
fered any damage. The Chinese For- 
eign Office made no comment on the 
Russo-Japanese agreement at the time 
the communication was made. It has 
now exprest its satisfaction at the deci- 
sion of the two countries to adhere to 
the Portsmouth treaty and the status 
quo in Manchuria. The Chinese 
Viceroy at Hongkong, has replied to the 
protest of the British Foreign Office 
against the opium monopoly regulations. 
He disagrees with the contention of Mr. 
Max Muller, Councillor to the British 
Legation, that they form a breach of the 
Chifu convention. He makes the charge 
that the British have not complied with 
the terms of the opium agreement; tha: 
all civilized nations are assisting China 
in her policy of suppressing the opium 
traffic, while Great Britain is impeding 
it. The Japanese Minister of War, 
Terauchi, before departing for Seoul, 
stated that Japan did not intend to rule 
in Korea with the “mailed fist.” How- 
ever, he gave it as his opinion that radi- 
cal changes in the system of government 
would be necessary. 








E that was Gaius Sallustius to 
him that was Gaius Plinius, 
greeting: 

While you have been wandering over 
the face of the earth, watching the 
Daedalian exploits of the aviators, your 
friends who were Romans have whiled 
away some of their hours in the dis- 
cussion of public affairs. When Cesar 
takes part in our conversation, the 
talk, as you know, is apt to turn 
upon politics, and of late years it 
has turned not infrequently upon the 
politics of the American common- 
wealth. To those Romans who were 
before you—and especially to us who 
were of the city in its seventh century, 
when magistrates were chosen and laws 
were passed, not as in your time by a 
servile Senate, but (in form, at least), by 
the assembled citizens, and when there 
was not one princeps only, but two or 
more principes, leaders of parties con- 
tending upon equal terms—it seems (as 
you have heard many of us say) that the 
politics of the Americans are more like 
those of our own time than any that 
have been witnessed in the intermediate 
centuries. In this tract of time many 
commonwealths have risen and faller, 
but not until now has a democracy again 
extended its sway over any considerable 
part of the earth’s surface or come to 
count its citizens and subjects by tens of 
millions. With the accumulation of 
wealth, moreover, and the increasing 
division of classes, the Americans find 
difficulty, as we did, in adapting to new 
lises institutions of an earlier type, de- 
vised when the citizens were counted by 
thousands only, and when none of them 
was very rich and few free-born men 
were very poor. 

Nothing has more interested Czsar, in 
this new commonwealth, than the ap- 
pearance of party leaders such as we 
were wont to call principes. Sulla and 
others who saw the beginnings of the 
principate at Rome remarked, many 


vears ago, that leaders of the same sort 
were appearing in America, and that by 
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the Americans they were described as 
“bosses.” In America, as was the case 
at Rome, some of these principes gain 
and hold leadership by political ability of 
the higher sort, some by flattery of the 
populace, some by corruption; and for 
the most part the Americans have been 
inclined to call the party leader a boss 
only when his power is rooted in corrup- 
tion. To us, however, the distinction be- 
tween political leaders in general, such 
as have appeared at all times, and those 
whom we called principes, is this: that 
the princeps is not the servant of his 
party, but its master, and that he is its 
master by virtue of his control of its 
organization, which the Americans aptly 
call the “machine.” We assuredly had 
the machine, although we had no name 
for it, confounding it with the party, of 
which it had taken the place. And we 
had principes who gathered money by 
extortion or from the award of public 
contracts or from the sale of privileges, 
and who spent some of this money. in 
corrrupting the voters, as well as prin- 
cipes of a less sordid type; but in our 
view all these were equally principes 
The princeps was he who had under him 
all the iesser leaders, captains of thou- 
sands and of hundreds; and it was he 
who decided which citizens should be 
named in each year for the various 
offices. After the principate was firmlv 
established, the Roman citizens no 
longer selected their magistrates: they 
made choice between the lists which op- 
posing principes laid before them. 

Cesar tells us, and I for my part think 
that he is right, that the princeps ap- 
pears when the strife of parties for 
power becomes so keen that victory is 
not possible without discipline. Disci- 
pline signifies submission to authority: 
and in the prolonged and bitter strife of 
parties the princeps appears as surely as 
the supreme commander in war. Czsar 
adds that party strife reaches this 
vehemence only when the state is com- 
pletely ruled by one or another of two 
contending parties. The Roman com- 
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monwealth, he thinks, came into this 
condition because of excessive division 
of governmental authority. When the 
last king was driven out, in the third 
century of the city, our ancestors sought 
to prevent the -revival of kingship by 
dividing governmental power, first be- 
tween the assembly of the people and the 
elected magistrates and then between the 
magistrates themselves. In their contin- 
uing dread of monarchy, moreover, they 
multiplied magistracies, and then . they 
created tribunes to check all the magis- 
trates, even the highest. This did little 
harm as long as the commonwealth was 
small and its government a simple mat- 
ter; but when Rome became mistress of 
many provinces and ruler over tens of 
millions of subjects, and when a few 
citizens became very rich and many very 
poor, it was no longer possible for the 
commonwealth to live under its ancient 
and simple laws. To those who, like the 
Gracchi, were dissatisfied with the condi- 
tion of affairs it seemed necessary to 
make new laws; but they soon found 
that such laws as they desired could not 
be passed, much less enforced, unless all 
the separate authorities of the common- 
wealth were compelled to act in harmony. 
Such compulsion was exercised by the 
party of the reformers, which first de- 
veloped the necessary discipline; and it 
was in this party that the first true prin- 
ceps appeared, namely, Marius. Then 
those who were. contented with things 
as they were found it necessary to organ- 
ize their own party and to submit them- 
selves to a princeps, and the first of the 
conservative principes was Sulla. From 
the time of Marius to that of Augustus, 
the Roman people no longer ruled them- 
selves, but were ruled by principes; and 
as often as there were several principes 
in the same party, each with his own fol- 
lowing and none supreme, it was neces- 
sary that these men should come to an 
agreement with each other, as in the 
triumvirates. The Americans, I under- 
stand, call such an arrangement a “deal.” 

Cesar says that the Americans have 
come to be ruled by one or another of 
two contending parties for precisely the 
same reasons: because the Americans 
also, when from colonists and subjects 
of a distant king ‘they became inde- 
pendent, feared monarchy above ali 
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things; and accordingly they acted like 
our ancestors, dividing authority between 
assemblies and magistrates and multiply- 
ing magistracies. Then, in order that 
the things which must needs be done 
might be done efficiently, they also sub- 
jected themselves and their assemblies 
and their magistrates to the rule of 
parties ; and their parties also came to be 
organized like armies, and their party 


leaders became principes. Thus, says 
Cesar, in the attempt to escape 
monarchy the - people fall under 


monarchy; for it matters little, so long 
as one man rules, whether he be called 
king or boss. Cesar indeed believes 
that monarchy is the natural form of 
government, to which all other forms re- 
vert. If the few rule, they must grant 
power, little by little, first to more and 
then to the many; and when the many 
try to rule themselves, they subject 
themselves to leaders. But in this we 
do not all agree with Cesar. 

Our latest discussion of these matters 
began with a remark of Titus Livius. He 
spoke of the return of Theodorus to 
America, and of the triumph which was 
accorded him by the magistrates and 
citizens of the American metropolis. “Tt 
seems,” said Titus, “that on this occa- 
sion there were portents which our 
priests would assuredly have regarded 
as significant. For many weeks preced- 
ing the return of the princeps the 
weather was unseasonably cold and 
there was much rain; and on the very 
eve of the triumph the college of augurs 
doubted whether the heavens would be 
favorable. But as was written in flattery 
of Augustus, so with Theodorus: 

‘It rains all night; 

day ; 

Cesar with Jove divides celestial sway.’ 

The heavens smiled upon the debarca- 
tion and favored the triumph. The 
weather, however, rapidly became sultry, 
and has, indeed, remained oppressive 
since that time. Moreover, immediately 
after the conclusion of the triumph and 
while the princeps was on his way to his 
villa by the sea, a tremendous storm 
descended upon the metropolis and it 
suburbs, The augurs report, indeed, that 
during the absence of Theodorus there 
has been no such storm, as regards 
either the volume and speed of the 
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downpour or the loudness and frequency 
of the thunder.” 

“One need not be a priest,” said 
Cesar, smiling, “to interpret these por- 
tents. But indeed I also, like his coun- 
trymen, am awaiting with interest the 
next actions of Theoderus. As I have 
said more than once, a principate of the 
entire American empire must needs be 
slow in coming. The Americans, as you 
know, are living under a form of union 


that is midway between a league of . 


States and a true commonwealth; and 
by reason of the independence of the 
_ single States they have had, as a rule. 

only local principes. The American em- 
pire is commonly ruled by the associated 
action of the local principes, many of 
whom sit, as was the case with us, in the 
imperial Senate. Twice, however, there 
las appeared in America a princeps of 
the whole empire: the first to hold this 
authority was Andreas Jaxonius, twice 
chief magistrate, who was princeps of 
the popular party; the second is Theo- 
dorus, who is of the party that is not 
desirous of innovations, but who has 
nevertheless forced this party to make 
innovations. In doing this he showed 
himself a princeps. Andreas in his day 
set at naught the desires of the local 
principes, holding his entire party in the 
hollow of his hand. Theodorus has done 
the same. Moreover, eich of these men, 
in leaving the magistracy, was able to 
name his successor. 

“I do not know,” Czsar continued, 
“whether it has occurred to vou that the 
position of Theodorus is, in one respect, 
like that which I held when I was slain 
and which my nephew held after me. At 
this moment he has no important rival 
in the principate, either in his own party 
or in the opposite party. Indeed, it al- 
most seems as if there was no party in 
opposition to him. 1 destroyed the op- 
posing party in war; Theodorus has in- 
gratiated himself with his political oppo- 
nents by adopting many of their policies, 
He is really antagonized only by the 
minority of his own party, those who are 
not desirous of innovations.” 

At this point some one said: “But do 
you think, Czsar, that Theodorus or any 
American princeps who may come after 
him can become independent of the 
people, as you were when you were 
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slain, and as were the later Roman prin- 
cipes?” 

“A princeps,” Czsar replied, “cannot 
become independent of the people except 
by gaining control of the legions and 
warships of the empire. According to 
the laws of the Americans, the chief 
magistrate of the entire empire, who has 
no colleague and who is called ‘presi- 
dent,’ is commander of all the legions 
and of all the ships; and it is not un- 
likely that a princeps may again become 
president; but the Americans have a 
custom, which hitherto has always beer 
observed, that the President shall not 
exercise military command in person. 
“And yet,” he added, “if Theodorus 
should again become President and if in 
his consulate there should be a war, it 
would not be easy for a man of his tem- 
per to remain in the capital. 

“T do not pretend, however, to divine 
the future. I only say that Theodorus 
is at this moment princeps of his party 
throughout the empire, and that there 
was no such princeps before him except 
Andreas, and that there is at this 
moment no other princeps in America 
except in the single States.” 

“But,” said Titus Livius, “are you 
assured, Czesar, that Theodorus is at this 
moment really princeps? He was not 
princeps, even in his own State, until he 
became chief magistrate of the empire; 
he has been absent from the country 
since he laid down h's Office, and has but 
now returned. Who can say that he 
still has power?” 

“President or not President,” Czsar 
answered, “Theodorus is princeps. as | 
was at Rome even when out of office. 
The fact that everyone is waiting to see 
what he will do is proof that he is prin- 
ceps. In a free commonwealth, it is the 
opinion of his fellow citizens that marks 
a man as princeps. Jf he is always in 
the public eye and on the public tongue 
as princeps, then assuredly he is prin- 
ceps. This position may be attained by 
deeds or by words or by a- mixture cf 
deeds and words. As I have reflecte: 
on my own career—and Pluto knows 
that I have had the leisure—I have come 
to think that I relied over much on 
deeds. I think now that I fatigued my- 
self needlessly and slew many more 


Gauls than my purpose required, I 
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wrote too little. It was only when my 
proconsulate in Gaul was nearing its 
end, and it was clear that the Senate 
would not prolong it, that I wrote the 
history of my Gallic war. At that time I 
expected to stand again for the consu- 
late. I was aware that few of my fellow 
citizens knew precisely what I was 
doing. I was informed that my oppo- 
nents charged me with wasting the blood 
of the legionaries; 1 was therefore con- 
strained to describe my campaigns and 
to show with how little loss of Roman 
lives I had conquered the new provinces. 
I also made it clear that in every case in 
which any considerable number of 
legionaries had been cut off, it was be- 
cause my legates or their centurions had 
failed to obey my orders. But I should 
have written earlier, for by so doing I 
might have created such a sentiment at 
Rome that the Senate would have been 
constrained to prolong my proconsulate. 
In this respect Theodorus is wiser. He 
writes continually, and all men know 
what he has done and what he is doing. 
even in small matters. He understands 
the temper of a democracy; and he 
knows how to write, and to cause others 
to write concerning him, the things that 
will please the people. 

“If you would know whether Theo- 
dorus is princeps, recall to your minds 
the manner in which the Roman people 
honored its principes; consider the 
various powers which the principes of 
my time held in fact, and which were 
bestowed upon the later principes by 
vote of the people or of the Senate; and 
see which of these honors or powers is 
withheld from Theodorus. Imperator 
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he is, for he has twice triumphed: once 
after the littlke war.with Hispania and 
the second time, by all the gods! after 
warring in Africa with lions and ele- 
phants. Pontifex maximus he is, for 
he interprets the sacred law which the 
Americans call their ‘constitution.’ Cen- 
sor he is, for he brands with infamy the 
citizens whose deeds displease him, anc 
those also whose report of his spoken 
words differs from the true report, 
which is his. Tribunicial power he ex- 
ercises, for he forbids that things be 
done; more than tribunicial power in- 
deed, he asserts, for he calls upon magis- 
trates and assemblies to do this thing 
or that and to adopt this or that meas- 
ure.” 

It is not always easy, my Gaius, to be 
sure how far Cesar is serious and when 
he jests; for he mixes jest with earnest 
in a disconcerting fashion and utters 
both with an unchanging countenance. 
While he was speaking, the evening edi- 
tion of the Ephemeris Inferorum was 
brought in; and, as Cesar paused, Titus 
said: 

“Czsar, Theodorus has requested, in 
writing, that a certain rogation which 
was before the assembly of his State 
should be accepted ; but of the members 
of his own party a certain number have 
voted against the rogation, and it has 
been rejected. The enemies of Theo- 
dorus are exultant and declare that he is 
no longer princeps.” 

“We must wait, Titus,” Cesar re- 
sponded, “and see what Theodorus will 
do next. It will also be important to see 


what will happen to those that have dis- 
obeyed him.” 


M. S. 











The Endowment of Young Writers 


BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


DENT published an article of 

mine entitled “My Cause,” in 
which I told the story of the writing of 
“The Journal of Arthur Stirling.” The 
article began as follows: 

“I, Upton Sinclair, would-be singer and 
penniless rat, having for seven years waged 
day and night with society a life-and-death 
struggle for. the existence of my soul, and 
having now definite'y and irrevocably consum- 
mated a victory—liaving routed my last foe 
and shattered my ‘ast chain and made myself 
master of my. own life; being in body very 
weak and in heart very weary, but in will yet 
infinitely determined, have sat myself down 
to compose this letter to the world, before 
taking my departure for a long sojourn in the 
blessed regions of my own spirit.” 

The article then went on to outline a 
plan which I had conceived for the en- 
dowment of young writers. 

In the seven years which have passed 
| have not forgotten the subject, but 
have written about it occasionally, and 
have never lost an opportunity to sug- 
gest the matter where I thought anything 
might be accomplished thereby. Finally, 
on March 30, 1910, I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to over fifty of the leading 
writers of the United States and Europe: 

“Seven years ago, apropos of my_ book, 
‘The Journal of Arthur Stirling,’ I published 
in THe INDEPENDENT an article advocating the 
public or private endowment of men and 
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women who had-shown signs of great literary © 


talent. Recently I had an opportunity to urge 
the matter upon the attention of a well-known 
philanthropist, and at his request I submitted 
an outline of a plan. He requested me to 
obtain the opinions of representative writers 
upon it. I would be pleased if you would 
state what you think of it. Those letters 
which are: not marked ‘Private’ will be 
offered to THe INDEPENDENT fcr publication 
in. the form of a symposium. 

“What I have in mind is a permanent en- 
dowment, analogous to the ‘Nobel Fund.’ Its 
purpose would be the encouragement of vital 
creative literary work, by the establishment of 
scholarships or prizes, to be given for a period 
of two or three years, with the possibility of 
continuance if the candidate’s work should 
make it seem worth while. 

“First of all, the establishment of such a 
fund would call attention to the fact that 
there does not exist in America any provision 
for the maintenance of young men and women 
who wish to learn the difficult art of creative 
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writing; nor any way by which geniys may 
be recognized and saved from extermination. 

“The provisions of such an endowment 
would have to be drawn with care. They 
should make clear that what is sought is 
young work rather than perfect work; work 
of a forward-looking tendency, by writers 
whose future is before them; and work of a 
new and path-breaking nature—not simply 
conventiorial and well-bred and academic 
work. The competition should be open to 
manuscripts published and unpublished; but 
only to writers who are dependent upon their 
own efforts for a living. Also we should ex- 
clude books which have had a considerable 
sale; for there is no need to help successful 
authors. 

“The success of the undertaking would of 
course depend upon the selection of the 
judges. We could not please every one, nor 
hope for infallibility; we could only do our 
best: endeavoring to pick three men who 
(1) have produced vital work themselves, 
and (2) have shown penetration, sympathy 
and balance in their judgments upon the work 
of others. A certain number of the prizes 
should be by the award of all three judges; 
there should be at least one prize for each 
judge to award on his own indjvidual opinion. 
In a matter of importance “Stich as this, it 
would be worth making many mistakes to 
achieve one success. If we could save one 
Chatterton or Keats it would be worth all 
the cost and trouble. 

“The awards should be for three classes of 
work: poetry, fiction and prose writing of an 
inspirational character. There should be in 
each class one prize of one thousand dollars 
for three years, and two prizes of five hun- 
dred dollars for three years. I estimate the 
other expenses: Salary of manuscript readers 
three thousand dollars, salaries of judges 
three thousand dollars, office expenses one 
thousand dollars—a total of $25,000 for a 
three years’ experiment. 

“The establishment of the ‘New Theater’ 
in New York has served to awaken discussion 
of the deficiencies of the commercial theater. 
The deficiencies of the commercial publishing 
business, the commercial book review and the 
commercial book store are fully as great; and 
all the world would be made to realize them . 
if this plan were tried.- If it worked—if really 
vital men were found and helped—then a 
great precedent would be established. 

“T submit in conclusion a few facts: 

“1, Milton, Shelley, Byron, Browning, Rus- 
kin, Swinburne, Hugo and Goethe were all 
men of means. ; 

“2. Wordsworth, Southey, Tennyson, all re- 
ceived incomes or pensions. 

“3. Marlowe, Chatterton, Poe, Keats, and 
recently George Gissing and John Davidson 
died miserably. 

“4. Men like Johnson, 


Carlyle, Whitman 
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and Meredith have left testimony to the 
neglect and poverty which handicapped them. 

“5. Of the few poets we have now, 
has a pension, and recently went into 
bankruptcy. and are dis- 
gracefully poor, and lives like a 
hermit in a hut. I might tell you of a score 
of other men who are in utter destitution, or 
who have to cheapen and degrade their work 
deliberately ; for instance, Men like 
this do not cry their woes from housetops, 
and they do not write begging letters. But 
they would accept an award .which was made 
under conditions which made it a_ public 
honor.” 

I herewith submit to the editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT all the letters which 
I have received, except a couple which 
were marked “private.” As will be seen, 
the opinions exprest concerning the plan 
are very diverse. There seems to be a 
general agreement that something ought 
to be done on the subject, but mariy 
question the efficacy of the method which 
I have suggested. I shall be glad to 
hear from others to whom the question 
may appeal. 

Epce Moor, Det. 

* * * : ok * 

The plan you outline is one which, if 
put into effect, would do good. Its 
promise of supj rt for the writer might 
not turn out to be its most important 
benefit. Just think of the good it would 
do to his books! There are many fine 
novels produced every year—I don’t be- 
lieve that is too strong—but they are lost 
in the maelstrom of new things. The 
man or woman who happens to see a 
good book not possessed of striking 
qualities of “popularity” may never meet 
a person of similar tastes to whom the 
effective word of praise may be spoken. 
And unless it is spoken to the person of 
similar tastes the impulse dies. 

Your plan would open a modest sort 
of “Hall of Fame,” in which new works 
would be rated by people who, whatever 
their bias or lack of it might be, would 
not be advertisement writers. Such a 
recognition, making its way into the 
press, would in itself go far to bring a 
book into its own. The more I think of 
it, the more the utility and wisdom of 
the plan appeal to me. 

I seem to have abandoned the novel- 
ist’s trade for the moment, so I speak 
without selfish interest ; but I wish some 
impulse might be given to the produc- 
tion of better books. Nowadays the ten- 
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sion upon even successful novelists is 
terrific—note the sense of scream and 
shout in the books of those who could 
do better if they dared. 


HERBERT QUICK. 
Sioux Ciry, Ia. 


a 


I wish very much that such a scheme 
were possible, but I do not think it is. 
I advocated something of a kindred na- 
ture in my “Mankind in the Making” 
some years ago. The insurmountable 
objection to my mind lies in the nature 
of selecting juries; they invariably be- 
come timid and narrow and seek refuge 
in practical, academic and moral tests 
that invariably exclude the real men of 
genius. No respectable jury would have 
touched three of the six men named 
in Mr. Sinclair’s list with a pair of 
tongs. Consider the way in which the 
Nobel prizes are being distributed, as 
rewards for longevity among the secure- 
ly famous ; and consider the life-long ex- 
clusions by the French Academy and the 
London Athenzum Club of some of the 
most brilliant French and _ English 
writers. On the other hand you may 
easily raise up against the struggling 
real men of genius, a class of subsidized 
rivals who will undersell him with all 
the prestige the prizes suggested would 
confer. 

No, I strongly adv‘se the millionaire 
in question to leave this scheme alone. 
If he really cares profoundly for litera- 
ture, then let him follow his own tastes 
and seek out and know and help the 
promising new men himself. If he can- 
not do that, he had better leave literary 
patronage alone. Mr. Sinclair’s para- 
graph five suggests scope for him. He 
might begin by looking up these men. 

H. G. WELLs. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


as 


I am indisposed to degrade the literary 
art by lending my name to the organiza- 
tion of an Order of Mendicants to cul- 
tivate it. The number of authors is al- 
ready greatly disproportioned to the 
number of thinkers, while there is no 
end of the books that are writ to no 
end. No people fail as authors except 
such as have mistaken their vocation, or 
abused it. It is the misfortune of what 
is called the entire Christian world to 
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feed too much*upon other people’s brains 
than their own, because it is so much 
easier to read than to reflect. Hireling 
writers like hireling preachers rarely rise 
above the standard of the wealthy who 
feed them. Printing is so cheap with us 
that newspapers and magazines do pret- 
ty much all the thinking that is done by 
our people, and the evidence of this is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in our 
representative bodies. If you would 
repeal our tariff upon imports, and im- 
pose its 50 per cent. duty on the net rev- 
enue of newspapers, to proportionately 
raise their price, you would do more to 
elevate the standards of our literature, 
the character of our people and the pur- 
ity as well as the wisdom of our legis- 
lation than if any part or all of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s incalculable fortune were 
devoted exclusively to the “endowment 
of men and women who had’ shown signs 
of great literary talent.” 

Horace Walpole wrote a book ex- 
pressly to trumpet the achievements of 
noble authors, none of whom, of course, 
wrote for a living; and when you com- 
pare the achievements of his heroes with 
the achievements of the great masters of 
English literature, you will see to what 
results your endowment would tend. 

I could name many other objections t« 
your scheme, but 1 have named enough 
I think to excuse my declining to asso- 
ciate myself with the enterprise. 

With entire respect for your motives, 
and an entire distrust of the results at 
which you aim, I remain, dear sir, 

Joun BIGELow. 

New York City. 


& 


I do not think my inability to make up 
my mind as to the advisability of a liter- 
ary endowment such as you advocate, is 
a sufficient reason for not answering 
your letter. So I write what it occurs 
to me to say. 

Granting a perfect administration of 
the funds, there can be no doubt that the 
scheme would be of service. But this is 
a large order, in this imperfect world; 
and so far as my limited experience goes, 
maladministration of funds seems to be 
rather the rule than the exception. 

If the selection of the beneficiaries 
could be placed in the hands of prophets, 
confidence in a good result might not be 
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misplaced. But forecasts of what youth 
means to do in middle life are so often 
all wrong. And is it certain that hot- 
house culture would not weaken the 
plant? Is the human race growing 
stronger from its strenuous efforts to 
foster cripples and set them a-breeding ? 

However, if this sort of argument is 
carried too far, we shall come to sittinz 
down and doing nothing! 

So that really this sheet of note-paper 
carries no opinion with it. It only shows 
my way of looking at the matter, off- 
hand. Certainly the idea is not one to be 
lightly discouraged, and I hope you wi! 
meet with a less hesitating confidence in 
it elsewhere. Wutt1aAM De Morgan. 

Fiorence, ITAty. 


I think very well of your plan for aid- 
ing young authors, provided you can se- 
cure a proper collection of judges. The 
whole difficulty lies there; in my opinion 
you require, as judges, neither authors . 
who have produced first-class work, nor 
fairish authors who have only reputa- 
tion with the public. The former would 
be too individual and impatient in their 
judgments, and the latter would be 
afraid of really original, powerful stuff. 
The stuff which you want to encourage 
and ought to encourage would almost 
certainly shock both these classes of men 
—I mean _ shock them artistically. 
Nevertheless the judges must be prac- 
tising experts in literature. From what 
class, then, are they to be chosen? I 
should say, from broad-minded critics, 
fond of and versed in some foreign lit- 
erature besides their own, who have pro- 
duced some verse or fiction or drama, 
but whose main business is criticism. I 
do not mean, of course, that you should 
go out. deliberately to find your judges 
in this class, and not elsewhere. I wish 
merely to give a general notion of my 
ideal of a judge. ; 

Particular importance must be given, 
as you say, to the fact that what should 
be sought for is “young work rather than 
perfect work.” 

I think the prizes should be paid with- 
out any conditions whatever, and that 
they should not be larger than is abso- 
lutely necessary to support existence— 
at, say, the standard of an average 
young clerk. ARNOLD BENNETT. . 

Fiorence, Itaty. 











I have your notable proposal in the 
memorandum of March 30, and, while 
heartily admiring the generous instincts 
that inspire it, must regret that in my 
humble judgment your scheme presents 
little promise of aiding art. 

It takes three generations, not three 
judges, to decide for a real, live, new 
form and weave the laurel. The big men 
who die young cannot expect to see their 
genius crowned; while those who are 
tough enough to weather the adverse tide 
and reach three score and ten—a Rodin, 
a Monet, a Wordsworth—do the trick. 
It is a matter of chance, the quality of 
the physical and mental machine, the 
blood in the veins, the way genius spends 
its spare time. I don’t much believe in 
making the road smooth—even if we 
could. Every thinker must suffer from 
man. It is a test of original thought. 
The new is only born out of pain. 

I cannot seriously believe with Mr. 
Herbert Quick that the lava-flood of 
mediocrity and drivel poured out here 
and in America smothers many, treas- 
ures, as Vesuvius smothered those of 
Pompeii; for to obtain a hearing is very 
much easier than it was thirty years ago 
—thanks to general improvement in edu- 
cation. Moreover, an original man-has 
a better chance to be heard in your coun- 
try than in mine, because your magazine 
literature is alive and alert and faizly 
ready to welcome a new thing. It is not 
entirely under the thumb of religion, or 
in terror of public opinion, or hat off to 
the young person’s parents. Here, these 
forces rule, because they represent the 
money, and an artist who lives by writ- 
ing can only boil the necessary pot with 
discomfort. No; your budding genius is 
in better case than ours: you are going 
on all right, save for a stupid petticoat 
prudery in sexual matters; while for us, 
what we want are certainly not prizes 
for unrecognized merit in our writers, 
but an effort toward more merit in the 
readers. We and they alike wallow in the 
mean gties that our journals provide. 
We cannot get ourselves to them, be- 
cause magazine proprietors will not suf- 
fer us to do so. We must appear before 
them in the moth-eaten garments that 
they know. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars for a 
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three years’ experiment is a reasonable 
enough demand in any case. 

But don’t pay the judges. That 
mighty trinity should soar, on the wings 
of their “penetration, sympathy and bal- 
ance,” high above the dollar. Add their 
proposed emolument to the fees of the 
manuscript readers, -for it is they who 
must have the hard work. After their 
weeding, those on the judgment seat will 
not find enough to do to tire them. 

Even PHIvports. 


& 


Your circular letter has interested me 
very much. It is like your altruism; you 
seem always to be thinking of some new 
benefit for people. In the plan you out- 
line I can see no objections; and I be- 
lieve that even the most ardent theorist 
for social reform must eventually come 
to your way of thinking. 

For even in the most perfectly organ- 
ized society, poetry would still be in need 
of something more*than popular support. 
In the very nature of poetry there wil! 
always be something a little in advance 
of our common aims, understanding, and 
aspirations. If it is worth while, it can- 
not ever be quite fully valued in its own 
day, or rather, I should say, widely 
enough valued to be self-sustaining. And 
as you truly point out, the best poets 
who have come to maturity have always 
had some means of livelihood at their 
command. The idea that any sort of an 
artist or workman is all the better for 
being doomed to a life of penurious 
worry, is such a silly old fallacy, one 
wonders it could have persisted so long. 

A little hardship is good for every man 
at the beginning of his career, no donbt. 
Gives tone to his moral system, and tem- 
pers his character. But a continuity of 
it is crushing. The plight of bewildered 
and struggling genius is a disgrace to 
us all, but one which your noble purpose 
would do much to remove, I believe. 

And then, too, in your scheme no man 
need feel that he is being endowed, that 
he is being removed from the universal 
brotherhood of workers (if he be sensi- 
tive on that point). It would really be 
only paving him decently for his time, 
recognizing him as a useful member of 
society, 


Torquay, ENGLAND. 
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I believe that genius can be educated, 
and ought to be. But, of course, we can- 
not expect the state to look after that 
just yet. It is trying to educate the aver- 
age mind; that is something. And I for 
one am very glad that you are able to 
undertake this exceptional venture. 
There can be no question of its right- 
ness. And if it is carried out with a fair 
amount of care, I believe it will succeed. 


Briss CARMAN. 


New Canaan, Conn. 


& 


Yes, I think your plan is all right, but 
it ought to be limited to young authors 
that show unusual aptitude in poetry or 
in economics. To encourage the writ- 
ing of fiction is unnecessary, because we 
don’t need any more fiction and the fic- 
tion writer has a chance for commercial 
returns. If we are to continue to live 
under the present wolf-den organization 
of society, we ought to take care of the 
men and women that are too fine to go 
out and fight. So long as literature is 
produced for profits, it will be more or 
less soiled, but poetry at least is too ex- 
quisite an art to be dragged about in the 
mire. If Swinburne had been obliged to 
earn his daily bread we should never 
have had the “Songs before Sunrise.” 

CuarLes Epwarp RusseELt. 

New York Ciry. 


5d 


I have read and considered your cir- 
cular letter in regard to the literary en- 
dowment fund with a great deal of in- 
terest. The plan seems to me to have 
more in its favor than against it. Nat- 
urally the obvious argument against it 
is that it will tend to encourage writing 
rather than discourage it, which is, 
broadly speaking, a bad thing. A born 
writer cannot help but write, and will 
do so; and others are not only apt to 
produce mediocrity, but are drawn from 
more useful spheres of usefulness. The 
next most obvious argument is that it is 
indubitably true that a man’s moral fiber 
is braced by struggle, and relaxed by 
subsidies. Furthermore, I very much 
doubt the wisdom of including fiction in 
the list of beneficiaries. However the 
conditions may have been even as late 
as ten years ago, at present a man who 
could show enough fiction talent to win 
a scholarship from any set of judges, 
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could equally well get enough encour- 
agement elsewhere to prevent actual 
starvation. I admit this is not true in 
the case of poets, nor to a very great ex- 
tent in that of your third class. Your 
scheme would be most interesting, and 
probably valuable, if properly conducted. 
as apyned to the last mentioned writers. 
Stewart Epwarp WHITE. 

Santa Barsara, Cab 

Let me answer frankly your circular 
asking for opinions about an endowment 
fund for youthful talent. I don’t be- 
lieve in it. The names you cite under 
heads three and four (3 and 4) fall out- 
side the project under 5. What is much 
more needed, it seems to me, would be 
some sort of old-age pension for men 
unable to stand on their own feet. ; 

A young man whose talent cannot find 
any recognition from editors or publish- 
ers in this day of lively competition 
seems hardly worth encouraging. In 
our scribbling age, what is publicly most 
needed seems to me to be some kind of 
machinery for suppressing literary pro- 
duction rather than for stimulating it. 

What to my mind has for many years 
appeared as a desideratum is something 
to take the place of the old-fashioned 
“patron,” or to perform the function ex- 
erted in England by the “Author’s 
Fund,” or the annuities awarded by the 
Privy Council. The really tragic cases 
are those of older men, victims of their 
genius, but without earning capacity. 
Often their characters are responsible. 
but that doesn’t diminish the tragedy. I 
have two cases in mind now, for one of 
which I myself am the almoner.- If the 
philanthropists you have in mind will es- 
tablish a fund for such cases as this, | 
shall warmly applaud them. There 
would be no need of salaries, for the 
judges would decree upon recommenda- 
tion and give their services. 

As for the young, let them scratch as 
they may, and devil take the hindermost ! 
To encourage men to keep on, who need 
the encouragement because they have no 
market quality in them, seems to me al. 
most criminal.* 

Excuse my brevity, and believe me 

WILLIAM JAMES. 





“Our “fellowships” at Harvard often seem criminal 


in this way of keeping men at the university till it is 
too late for them to change the career in which they 
turn out failures. 




















P. S.—My brother Henry, who is too 
ill to write, asks me to say to you that 
he fully agrees with the substance of 
my letter.—W. J. 


Rye, Sussex, ENGLAND. 


& 


I am afraid that I am not in sympathy 
with the plan you have outlined. It 
strikes me as the sheerest palliative for 
a state of affairs that is radically wrong. 
I remember the great battle that has 
been waged in New York City against 
inside rooms. When the battle began 
fifty years ago, there were 60,000 inside 
rooms in New York City. Today there 
are 300,000 inside rooms. While this 
endowment you are seeking to establish 
‘might save one Chatterton or one Keats. 
nevertheless, the conditions at the pres- 
ent still obtaining, divers Chattertons and 
Keats will have been destroyed. I am 
in sympathy with the spirit that prompts 
you to outline this plan; but I am cer- 
tainly not in sympathy with the plan. It 
strikes me as inadequate. 

I remember reading the report of a 
society in London formed for the pur- 
pose of sending children who had never 
been in the country in their lives for a 
day’s outing in the country. In this re- 
port, the society felicitated itself upon 
the fact that there weren’t very many 
children left in London who, thanks to 
the society’s efforts, had not had that 
one day in their lives in the country. 
Yet this is no more pathetic and inade- 
quate than is your plan of rescuing a 
small number of geniuses from this 
howling desert of commercialism. 

Jack Lonpon. 

Guirw Evren, Cat. 


od 


I have doubts as to the possibility of 
“the public or private endowment of 
men and women who have shown signs 
of great literary talent”; but, of course, 
I think that good has been done by such 
prizes as are conferred by the Nobel 
Fund and by the French Academy. I 
am not sure, however, that, as matter of 
fact, the poverty of the recipient is taken 
into consideration in the conferring of 
these prizes. Nor do I understand that 
they are given to “young work rather 
than perfect work.” Their chief value, 
it seems to me, lies in the fact that they 
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are conferred by bodies which have 2 
distinct position and a high standard of 


excellence. This gives them the advan- 
tages which are pointed out by Matthew 
Arnold in his essay on “The Influence 
of Academies.” 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Princeton, N. J. 


The scheme that you outline for the 
endowment of creative effort in literature 
appears to me a_ happy inspiration, or, 
shall I say, a step in the direction of 
fair play. 

I am not sure that it will incubate 
genius, but I think it will give the sin- 
cere and aspiring a chance to get their 
second wind, and I’m sure it’s worth try- 
ing. . 

The difficulties that beset the admin- 
istration of a scheme requiring the 
nicest judgment of creative work are 
sufficiently obvious and rather appalling ; 
they will have to be encountered in the 
spirit of men whose backs are turned on 
“success” in the usual sense of that 
word. 

I suppose that under the three head- 
ings—poetry, fiction and prose writing 
of an inspirational character—drama 
would find a place, for this needs sup- 
port, if anything does. 

Joun GALswortTHy. 

Manaton, Devon, ENGLAND. 


Your very important and interesting 
inquiry raises deep questions. 

This is the first that offers itself: 

Is it desirable that true genius be re- 
lieved of care? Would men like de Foe, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Meredith, de Balzac 
have written better if they were always 
kept free from struggle? Was not of- 
ten financial need the origin of high-class 
production? Is not often the suffering 
and neglect a purgatory out of which 
the strong mind comes strengthened and 
fireproof? Is it not often wholesome 
for a creative mind to join in the com- 
mon labor for subsistence? 

I for myself can testify that neglect, 
misunderstanding and also material wor- 
ry and need, however hard and unpleas- 
ant, served to acquire strength and in- 
dependence that could not have been 
reached otherwise. 

On the other hand, it may be said that 





art cannot reach its full development 
without leisure and luxury, and that 
many a tender sprout of true genius was 
downright killed by adversity. 

The general outcome of these reflec- 
tions is that all depends on the wisdom 
and judgment of those who have to ad- 
minister the endowment. 

There is a psychological limit until 
which cares and difficulties are beneficial 
by hardening and purging the soul and 
deepening the artistic genius. 

Tried beyond that limit the soul with- 
ers and perishes. This is part of the uni- 
versal biological rule, that makes a mus- 
cle grow and strengthen thru exertion, 
but wither and atrophize by overexer- 
tion. . 

It would be the very subtle and diffi- 
cult task of the board of trustees to dis- 
tinguish accurately where a man ought 
to be left alone in his struggle or deli- 
cately relieved. 

This would mean, in my view, that this 
board of trustees ought to be composed 
of men of great genius themselves. For 
the average man is unable to detect gen- 
ius. Usually it is genius who discovers 
himself and convinces the average man 
of his superiority. 

In the meanwhile I deem that the pos- 
sible harm done by an experiment could 
never outweigh the possible good, so I 
heartly endorse your plan. 

FREDERIK VAN EEDEN. 

Bossum, Ho.anp. 

& 

I am deeply interested in the literary 
endowment plan which you have placed 
before me; there are many things to 
commend it and nothing to condemn it. 
For one thing, it would tend to give dig- 
nity to poetry and hope to poets. While 
it might call out more poetasters, it 
would also tend to increase the work of 
the bards, the authentic sayers. And 
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anything that will add to the poetic 
treasure of the nation will add to the na- 
tion’s glory. Verily, in these times of 
materialistic fatalism, anything should 
be welcomed that will add to the ideal 
element in our civilization. 

All thoughtful minds are aware of 
these facts, and in England they try to 
solve the problem by granting ample 
pensions to her literary men. But noth- 
ing whatever has been done in this coun- 
try to help her struggling geniuses, and 
vet there is no land where the sensitive 
spirit has a harder struggle with iron 
Circumstance. 

Epwin MARKHAM. 

Staten Istanp, N. Y. 


& 

It seems to me that every bad thing’ 
and every good thing can both be said 
about the plan, the whole thing swing- 
ing one way or the other upon securing 
men with imagination and catholicity 
and with the modern spirit to act as 
judges. Even the men of genius them- 
selves cannot discover one another, and 
it is still harder for the rest of us. 

But I am very sure that men can be 
found, even tho they are not more im- 
mediately in sight, who could conduct 
such an enterprise in such a way as to 
make it a national asset and lay the 
foundation for our having a literature 
of our own. I am not going to say any- 
thing more about it in this letter. 

It is a great crisis, and it seems to me 
it is not merely a crisis of literature. 
but a crisis of the nation. The nation 
is not efficient industrially or religiously 
unless it can have artists to interpret it 
—men who can make people see the un- 
seen and lean out upon the intangible and 
live their lives enough ahead to make 
them amount to something. 

GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 
































One Day in a Clairvoyant’s Life 


BY EARL DE COURCEY 








{The following article by a professional clairvoyant is as frank as one could wish. We 
think it will interest most of our readers.—Ep1tor.] 


EW human documents are of 
F greater interest than those which 
give us some glimpses behind the 
curtains of the mysterious arts. I ven- 
ture to class the daily routine of a clair- 
voyant as being within the realm of the 
mysterious—one which is surrounded 
with mysticism in the minds of most 
persons. 

Many persons, be it said, worship 
at the altar of clairvoyancy, rightly or 
not, matters little, but if we can admit 
that every religious cult has at least a 
modicum of truth behind it, else it could 
not find enduring support or adherents, 
may we not yield something to one of 
the oldest beliefs of mankind? Appar- 
ently it will not do to say that an ac- 
ceptance of the pretensions of clairvoy- 
ants denotes ignorance and superstition, 
for many—yea, the best followers of the 
occult are not the poor and _ illiterate, 
on the contrary, the intelligent midde 
class is the mainstay and most sym- 
pathetic as well as most remunerative 
(to the medium), of all our people. The 
reason for this condition is not difficult 
to trace. Those of us who know this 
class of our people know full well that 
culture, intelligence and sympathy is to 
be found among this class to a greater 
extent than in any other part of our pop- 
ulation. The feelings and emotions are 
keenly vivid; mental suffering is much 
keener with them. The loss of anything 
dear at once assumes greatly magnified 
proportions. If it is the loss of a child 
the mother-heart longs to know where it 
may be, and in her affliction the parent 
knows not where to turn. The minister 
will tell her to pray and trust in God. In 
most cases such advice does not wholly 
meet the needs of the situation. -It is 


just here the clairvoyant comes in. It is 





also at this point that psychics find full 
justification for much of the deceptions 
practised. In a word, the clairvoyant 
must gain the full confidence of the 
mother, if he is to cause her to cease 
worrying. The grounds upon which it 
is possible to justify the subterfuges of 
a medium are as broad as those of a doc- 
tor who deceives a patient under his 
care. The Jesuit is not the only meta- 
physician who believes and practises the 
doctrine that the ends justify the means. 
Nevertheless, going back to our original 
subject, we may say that, were there no 
substantial fabric behind the phenomena 
of mediumship, we may rest assured that 
the entire cult of clairvoyancy would 
doubtless long since have fallen to the 
ground. In as much as there are at least 
10,000 persons earning some sort of a 
living, at this time, by the practice of 


clairvoyancy, in the United States, a de- 


mand is unquestionably being supplied. 
At the risk of being challenged, I ven- 
ture to assert that there is, apparently, as 
much of a basis and foundation for 
psychic phenomena as for Christian 
Science, for example. 

In this article it is proposed to peep 
into some superficial phases of the 
strictly routine part of what is known as 
“high class” work in the “profession.” 
Confidentially, it may be said, that “high 
class” is in reality nothing other than in 
outward appearances and in the degree 
of refinement cr education possessed by 
the medium—in other words, an em- 
phasis upon the externals, which experi- 
ence tells us, make for success or the 
goal sought—namely, to make a good 
and strong first impression upon the 
mind of the person sitting for a reading. 
To this must be added a word in justifi- 
cation of the surroundings in which our 
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medium works. Inasmuch as most per- 
sons have not reached to that standard 
of discrimination where a distinction is 
made between the plainness of true re- 
finement and the bizarre of trumpery, a 
high-class clairvoyant requires an elabo- 
rate entourage in the form of an ex- 
travagantly appointed suite of rooms. 
The obvious intention is to have a dis- 
play which shouts aloud generosity and 
prosperity by the lavishness of Oriental 
splendor on every hand. The equipment 
is not complete, however, until account 
is taken of the young woman, of pleas- 
ing disposition and ccnsiderable intel- 
ligence, whose time is given to anticipate 
the every need of the visitors. It fre- 
quently occurs that some callers are 
obliged to wait hours before having an 
opportunity of seeing the professor. For 
this reason the latest magazines find 
place in the scheme to detain those who 
would otherwise tire of waiting. Paren- 
thetically it may be added that the needs 
of supplying reading for the visitor has 
induced the medium to read the best 
periodicals published—all tending to im- 
prove the powers of the medium, for 
knowledge is power. Such, then, is the 
base work—and no small part of the 
essentials necessary for success. 

If it were not for the large expendi- 
tures made for newspaper publicity few 
of the luxuries mentioned could be en- 
joyed. For the patent medicine as for 
the grocer, newspaper advertisement 
spells success ; so too, the itinerant clair- 
voyant depends for patronage. upon the 
space bought, ‘usually at highwayman 
rates, as many publishers charge double 
the regular rates for a medium’s adver- 
tisement. Why this is done has never 
been satisfactorily explained to me as 
yet. The reader may form his own con- 
jectures, and in many instances may not 
be far from the truth if he should fall 
back upon the old and trite adage, which 
asserts that the “second thief is the best 
owner.” 
paper that accepts money for space, even 
in its editorial columns, will the next day 
excoriate the medium in its newscolumns. 
Consistency seems to be a jewel quite un- 
known in a newspaper office, Personally 
my relations with the newspapers have 
always been of the pleasantest sort; in 
fact, many newspaper men I have known 





Frequently it happens that the, 


have for long been among the best men 
of my acquaintance. Some newspapers 
will not accept a clairvoyant’s copy at any 
rate. These papers are invariably the very 
best sheets of the country and can be 
counted, I judge, upon the fingers of the 
twa hands. Publicity is, as already said, 
the mainstay of the many good things 
obtained by a psychic; publicity as cer- 
tainly draws customers to an Office as 
molasses attracts flies in summer. 

Let us now go back to the waiting 
callers. About ten o’clock the office 
doors are thrown open to the public, and 
thenceforth it is rare that there is not 
some one waiting for a reading, tho the © 
callers arrive stragglingly, slowly, but 
surely. Usually at a well calculated 
moment a portiere is parted and. sud- . 
denly, the professor stands in the door 
with a cheery smile, or “wreathed in 
calm solemnity,” as the case may be, tho 
at all times radiant with the oil of 
suavity. Much depends upon this first 
sight of the chief actor in the little 
drama about to be enacted. 

Many things arise momentarily to 
change or modify the lines of the drama- 
rettes that go to make up the daily 
kaleidoscope of a medium’s experiences ; 
nothing is rigid. In fact, few clairvoy- 
ants of.the type we have in mind follow 
the same methods. One of the best 
(effectively speaking) plans, tested by a 
wide and varied experience, does not 
permit of perfect satisfaction to the 
client if more than one person is per- 
mitted to enter. the “holy of holies” at 
one and the same time. Practically 
speaking, the audience chamber is com- 
parable to a confessional where a soul is 
laid bare. If what I understand of the 
institution of confession is correct, that 
a formula is used by Catholics, I am not 
surprised; for I have found few persons 
capable of condensing what they came 
to tell me into a few words. Conse- 
quently I have found it wise to request 
each sitter to reduce his main queries to 
writing, in order to save time and enable 
the client to concentrate his mind upon 
the object of his quest, and not upon me. 
Invariably success ensues—that is to 
say, the client goes away satisfied and 
the clairvoyant has an increase of “filthy 
lucre.” 

Many persons have an erroneous no- 
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tion concerning the supposed tricks prac- 
tised, which enable a medium to know 
what is written upon the slips of paper 
used, as alluded to before. Let us try 
to understand the modus operandi of 
this phase of a “reading.” As soon as a 
client is seated before a table upon which 
paper and pencils lie, the professor ex- 
plains what is to be done, the writing of 
the queries it is desired to have an- 
swered upon paper, for mental concen- 
tration upon the essentials of the sitting, 
to the exclusion of all else. Be it noted, 
the professor always leaves the room be- 
fore the writing begins and does not re- 
turn again until the client rings a small 
bell provided for the purpose. It is evi- 
dent the medium has not thus far spied 
upon the writing which has not taken 
place. Now, each query is written upon 
a separate slip and folded or rolled into 
a small ball; at no time do the slips leave 
the sight of the sitter; hence it would 
seem plain that no spying could serve to 
indicate the contents of any particular 
slip; yet it is possible to answer any 
query taken at random after any amount 
of mixing has taken place. The folded 
slips lie upon the table in full view all 
the time; in spite of this the psychic 


readily answers any one without asking. 


a single question for information, either 
directly or indirectly. In fact, to so fine 
an art has this part of the “reading” 
been reduced that a master worker 
offers no objection when a client writes 
his queries at home upon his own paper, 
and, in special cases, all are sealed in an 
envelope. Even a burning of the envel- 
ope and its contents does not prevent a 
reading from the ashes. It would seem 
that in such instances frauds would be 
quite impossible. One thing is certain, 
the caller is a stranger to the professor, 
and nothing is known of the client when 
he enters the audience room. Let us try 
fully to realize what it means to be told 
one’s name, age, occupation, or any other 
detail desired as a preliminary test. Ac- 
cordingly it is not surprising that many 
who come to scoff remain to worship at 
the shrine that holds such powers. 
Really it is nothing short of the marvel- 
ous when one reflects upon the cold fact 
as a sitter sees it all. It may seem, in 
the reading of these things in cold type, 
it is quite unemotional enough; but if 


one is in an audience in front of a 
magician witnessing some marvelous 
feat for the first time, astonishment 
naturally masters the faculties ; as a rule, 
reasoning is out of the question under 
these circumstances. The aim of the oc- 
cultist is well served if he has succeeded 
in stupefying the reasoning powers of 
his client by some marvel. Complete 
success depends upon a continuation of 
the unusual, which in the hands of an 
artist is now an easy matter for the 
given client. Why? The answer may 
be almost self evident, tho we may better 
elucidate it by a somewhat roundabout 
way to discover the psychology behind 
it all. 

The reader of this article should bear 
in mind that no “‘client” calls on a clair- 
voyant without a specific purpose in 
mind; whatever that may be is of no 
moment to us just now. On the other 
hand, the aim of the clairvoyant is to 
gain the fullest confidence of the caller. 
It is not, as a rule, a very difficult matter 
to make a good impression upon a per- 
son you meet for the first time if you 
are gifted with pleasing manners, tact 
and fine clothes. By constant practice 
of these requisites, perfection is attained 
in the first two; the fine clothes soon 
follow. Evidently the medium knows 
his business. Success depends upon ex- 
ternals, as we have seen above; hence 
we should not be surprised if he makes 
use of legerdemain to attain his goal. 
Frankness compels it to be stated that 
what has been described is nothing more 
than a clever magician’s trick, tho there 
is never a resort to cunning spying, as 
so many suppose. It is legerdemain, the 
technic of which I cannot venture upon 
in this article. The main point is that it 
serves to impress the client that the 
psychic has mysterious powers, thereby 
convincing the deluded one into believ- 
ing that it would do no good to attempt 
to deceive or hide anything from such 
a man as one who can read your 
thoughts in ashes. Indeed, so success- 


fully may this mysterioys reading be 
that I have been told scores of times: 
“Professor, any one who can tell me so 
many wonderful things about my past 
I am sure can do all he claims he can.” 
When enthusiasm has been keyed up to 
this pitch there are practically no limits 
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to which the medium can go in im- 
morality or in fleecing the fanatic. 

We have thus far merely considered 
the preliminaries of a “reading”; the 
real work remains to be inspected. Dur- 
ing the time the professor was giving 
instructions as to the writing of the slips 
careful note was taken of the human be- 
ing before him. Possibly the victim will 
not speak a dozen words, yet the me- 
dium will almost invariably know the 
education possessed. The hands and 
nails tell much. Every feature discloses 
a tale; the shape of the features is im- 
portant; the care of the teeth, hair, 
clothes, as well as the shoes, are details 
that do not escape observation. Now it 
may be all this is noted in less time than 
it takes to tell it. yet the outlines of 
character are as clear before the medium 
as this page is before the reader. More- 
over, the more extensive has been the 
practice of the clairvoyant the more 
adroit are his intuitive analyses of char- 
acter. Possibly hundreds of quite simi- 


lar cases have passed before the psychic; 
hence, a composite type or types uncon- 
sciously are formed in the mind of the 


medium; classification then is easy, for 
human nature varies but little. If our 
professor is skillful at repartee, a wit, a 
fluent talker, and endowed with some 
eloquence of delivery, there can hardly 
be put any limit to his possibilities, for 
he will be an adept in oracular declara- 
tion susceptible of two or more inter- 
pretations, quite as the old Greek and 
Roman deities. Supposing an error is 
made and taken up by the sitter; the 
latter is then readily put in the wrong. 
Experience is a wonderful teacher. 
Adding to this the clue or clues gained 
from the queries written upon the slips, 
nothing is wanting to know what it is 
necessary to sav in order to give entire 
satisfaction during the reading. 

Now let us glance at the callers for an 
instant. Considerable curiosity exists, I 
believe, in the minds of persons who do 
not make a practice of visiting clairvoy- 
ants as to the appearance, character and 
condition of those who do consult such a 
wizard. It is quite natural that one 
should have distorted ideas upon the 
question, as one usually does upon the 
appearance and character of inventors. 
The latter are usually associated in our 


minds with long hair and thin features, 
bulging eyes and hungry looks. In 
reality there are but few inventors of 
this type. Still the type has come about 
as the result of the comic supplement of 
Sunday newspapers as vaudeville artists 
have given us the Irish comedian, “hav- 
seed” (farmer), and Dutch comedians— 
no more, no less. 

In the parlors of the clairvoyant the 
people we meet are in no wise different 
from the ordinary crowd we meet upon 
the streets of our cities, or in our 
churches on Sundays. 

In other words, the callers are from 
that great body of the public who are 
upon the surface quite chic, but lacking 
in depth and breadth of mind. It would 
hardly be fair to say, that all clients are 
of this type, tho the majority are. 

In a Western city a woman called at 
my office. Her husband had been ill 
with what the doctors declared to be an 
incurable affliction of the spinal column 
caused by a strain. The man was a grain 
dealer in a small way and did most of his 
work himself. For nine months he had 
been in bed, leaving the arduous task of 
carrying on the business to his wife, a 
rugged, honest, homely, kindly, good- 
natured woman. She loved her husband 
and would go to any length to help him. 
in spite of the declaration of the doctors. 
She could not bear to think that he must 
die. Could not the man of mysterious 
powers help her? “Could you not cure 
him, or, at least, save his life,” was her 
despairing cry. When all else failed her 
this woman, a church member of a 
Protestant denomination, appealed to me 
—a psychic. Her faith in me was blind 
absolute—as was that of the poor souls 
who pleaded with the Christ for succor 
—nothing doubting. I know to a cer- 
tainty that she derived good from her 
visit to my office. Her husband did not 
die. in fact, he partially recovered. The 
credit for this marvel was given me 
rightly or wrongly. Confidentially, I 
should attribute the good accomplished 
to faith, precisely as in the case of those 
who were benefited by faith in the 
powers of Christ. We have not yet de- 
veloped enough psychically to appreciate 
the profundity of that which the Christ 
so well understood two thousand vears 
ago. 























Surely we cannot class this woman as 
one wholly thoughtless or frivolous. She 
was at a crisis in her life. Her love for 
her husband and agony over his affliction 
were too great for her to master; she 
had to rely upon one whom she believed 
capable of solving her problem. 

The same day upon which this woman 
came, there came another whose husband 
had not been heard from in over a year. 
Could I not help her? I did. I found 
him for her in less than two weeks by 
very ordinary methods of inquiry—but 
methods that were beyond her powers. 
She would have been classed as a bright 


woman. She had a fine home, fully paid. 


for; she read somewhat of the ordinary 
literature of the day, but she was shal- 
low, as one readily discovered after a 
few moments’ talk with her upon the 
deeper personal subject concerning her 
life. She could tell glibly of any event 
chronicled in the papers, but of herself 
she knew -nothing. Here we strike the 
keynote of the matter—we do not know 
ourselves. “Know thyself,’ said Shakes- 
peare. No greater truth was ever uttered. 

Another woman came in. She arrived 
in her private carriage. This type usually 
comes for one of two things only— 
money or love affairs. This one was a 
woman living beyond her means. 
had a few hundred dollars and said to 
me: “Are not your powers equal to the 
task of exerting the mysterious power 
of magnetizing these so that they might 
multiply endlessly and enable me to grat- 
ify my every wish?” In such cases 
fools and their money are soon parted. 
That tells the tale fully. Sending good 
money in search of bad corrupts the 
good is a general truth that has but few 
exceptions, 

Others called as well as these we have 
mentioned. Some from mere curiosity, 
having little to disclose or to ask, except 
vague questions concerning the future 
which are easily and readily answered. 
There is no possibility of disputing these 
answers ; time alone can reveal this, but 
the client cannot accept the oracle’s 
prophecies, unless it is first proved to his 
or her satisfaction that the medium 
knows of past events which one would 
hardly expect a stranger to answer ex- 
cept by some mysterious arts or powers. 
It has doubtless appeared that women 
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are the main source of revenue to the 


clairvoyant. It is quite logically so. As 
a rule, women are more impulsive than 
reasoning creatures; feelings govern 
even with highly educated women 
oftener than otherwise. But it is not 
solely a traffic with women that is car- 
ried on. 

Inventors without number called to 
see us. Plans, drawings, schemes, finan- 
cial propositions of every sort, ate pro- 
posed, for which liberal portions of the 
proceeds are offered for the medium’s 
services, should he be willing to lend the 
aid of his mysterious powers to further 
the projects. It need hardly be said, 
however, that most of these are wholly 
valueless. Nevertheless, they are fruit- 
ful of much revenue to the medium. 

Some business men in financial straits 
seek advice and help to tide over some 
crisis. Speculation seems to be their 
favorite medium by which they would 
avoid failure, tho they feel they cannot 
afford to risk anything in such affairs 
other than upon a “sure bet,” as the 
horseman would say. But it is like 
dropping money in a bottomless bucket 
—it never returns. There are many 
methods by which the clairvoyant is able 
to obtain an immunity bath, for skilled 
lawyers have been enlisted to draw up 
forms of contracts of partnerships 
whereby the speculators who deposit 
money with a medium have absolutely 
no recourse at law. Thus the legitimate 
professions assist the black arts of psy- 
chics. 

Another considerable class of callers 
is made up of young men, mainly such 
as hold clerical positions, and widows. 
A surprisingly large number of the lat- 
ter call at our offices, especially those 
who feel themselves to be above the 
rooming-house keepers, domestic work- 
ers or factory hands. These as a class 
come to acquire the art. Sometimes ex- 
tensive schools are conducted as a side 
line. Oftentimes those who join these 
classes have a laudable purpose in view. 
They have read more or less of the win- 
ning powers of “personal magnetism,” 
and clairvoyants have long ago seen 
clearly how to supply this demand. 
Some of these young men and widows 
desire to enter the profession as practi- 
tioners, but most of them seek to de- 
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velop magnetic qualities that will enable 
them to succeed in achieving some cov- 
eted financial advantage, such as a better 
position at more remunerative wages, or 
to acquire the ability of controlling the 
wills of others; in other words, to influ- 
ence others to their own profit or advan- 
tage, not only. financially, but in the 
more tender affairs of the heart. 

Plainly, the subjects with which a 
clairvoyant deals center mainly upon 
love and money affairs, and the reflec- 
tive individual will readily grasp the 
nexus of the fundamentals which give 
most confidence to the artistic medium. 
For instance, Dun and Bradstreet have 
computed that 95 per cent. of the busi- 
ness concerns in the United States are 
sure to fail at some time in their career. 
Experience has taught the clairvoyant 
that it is quite safe to add 5 per cent. 
more to the original and use 100 per 
cent, as a working basis to represent the 
totality of dissatisfied persons in this 
world. Either money, love, fame, or 
family affairs have proved a failure, or 
at least a disappointment. Besides these 
there are scores of other incidents, tho 
in decreasing ratios, sure to have oc- 
curred in nearly every life. Oftentimes 
these are instinctively suggested to and 


uttered. by the skilled psychic medium. 


These few matters emphasized in this 
paper, in the hands of an eloquent 
talker, whether educated or not, has very 
often been of surprising potency. 

When words of encomium are dinned 
into one nearly every day, the degree of 
confidence instilled in the medium is 
hardly to be wondered at. In many 
cases the faith or belief in his “gifts” 
and ‘‘powers” amounts to a real obses- 
sion on the part of the medium, tho a 
transparent absurdity to all beholders. | 
am satisfied that there are many con- 
scientious workers, even tho devoid of 
real powers, who give no advice other 
than that they actually believe to be true 
and the direct promptings of the “gift 
of God.” Conceding this much, it is 
only fair to add that most of them are 
out and out frauds. Still, ever’ fraudu- 
lent practitioners do an amount of good 
that is little considered by condemners of 
the cult. When it is taken into account 
that by far those who consult a medium 
are persons whom none of the recog- 


nized professions can adequately meet, 
inasmuch as the persons are suffering 
from mental anguish, due to losses of 
affection, betrayed confidence in love 
affairs, money losses, and many such 
illusive conditions. Many persons who 
visit a medium are so distracted as to be 
actually irrational; suicide seems the 
only possible recourse. The young 
womaa whom the community abhors be- 
cause she has had the misfortune to 
have been betrayed by some dastard 
who, once his purpose is gained, leaves 
her to her horrible fate, is such a case 
that I have in mind. Many a respectable 
girl is so ruined when in the blind throes 
of love that would sacrifice all to the 
object loved. Such is a common case to 
a clairvoyant. I dare to make bold the 
assertion that a clairvoyant who saves 
one such person from suicide does a 
service to the community far greater 
than the injury his arts may possibly in- 
flict upon others. It may be that years 
in this work has prejudiced me: I| will 
not venture to argue the question. The 
worst charlatan should be given his just 
due for the good he may do, while we 
are right in condemning his injurious 
frauds. Upon this question we may 
differ ; it is a matter of opinion. So let 
us back to our theme. ' 

Tho the outline we have given covers 
the essentials of each “reading,” the de- 
tails vary slightly. Few go away dis- 
satisfied. As proof of this, most who 
have come once will come again for 
various reasons, or send some friend, 
who is sure to tell the professor who 
sent him. Such clients as this are the 
hardest to satisfy, because they are led 
to expect too much after the exaggera- 
tions of pleased. patrons. 

With a clairvoyant, as with other busi- 
ness enterprises, the financial question 
cannot be ignored. Bargain sales are 
resorted to during slack periods; at such 
times it often happens that free readings 
are advertised. To some this may seem 
preposterous, that large expenses should 
be incurred for.office rent, clerks, serv- 
ants, newspaper advertising and heavy 
hotel expenses, and still receive no pay 
for readings, which most persons assume 
to be the principal source of revenue. 
The same misconception is offen enter- 
tained anent a dehtist. Should the latter 
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depend for a livelihood upon the pulling 
of teeth at 25 cents each, it is to be 
feared the dentist would soon close up 
shop. The fees of a high grade clair- 
voyant would hardly pay hotel living 
expenses, to say nothing of the other 
expenditures. As already mentioned, 
most clients have some specific reason in 
seeking advice from a psychic, as one in 
trouble seeks a lawyer; it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that it is possible to 
charge $25 upward for special work in 
addition to the first reading. It is plain 
that it is far more desirable to have ten 
clients a day who will pay a deposit of 
$10 each, on account, than to give $1 
readings to one hundred persons. All 
work and no play is not in the curricu- 
lum of the professor of the occult. A 
typical month’s expenses in a city of 
about the size of Toledo, Ohio, is $1,500. 
This includes the items mentioned. 

Tho nothing has been said in this arti- 
cle but of the legitimate work of a clair- 
voyant, it is quite natural that under 
such a voluptuous life the conscience is 
apt to become callous in many ways; 
but charity and love of one’s fellow men 
is never lost, for with the medium, as 
with so many of the dwellers within the 
shadows of the demi-monde, money 
easily gotten is in turn readily parted 
with. It bothers one not at all to spend 
the last dollar before morning, so long 
as the rent and advertising bills are 
paid. As sure as night follows day and 
day the night, so sure will a clever 
advertisement allure clients to replenish 
the empty pockets of the well-dressed 
pauper professor who stands smiling at 
the door at 10 a. m. (fresh from the 
hands of a skillful valet), to greet the 
clients who have come. 

If what has been aimed at in this 
sketch has been made clear, it doubtless 
has been made plain that a clairvoyant 
is pre-eminently a student of human 


nature. He knows humankind far 
better, oftentimes, than the famous 
character, Sherlock Holmes, or the 


close-mouthed confessor. In fact, it is 
a constant series of confessions that a 
medium hears. The endless variety 
makes the work one of the most fasci- 
nating occupations in the world. It has 
a charm which, to me, is unsurpassed. 
Yet, in spite of the intimate and personal 
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secrets discovered, it is extremely rare 
that blackmail is resorted to. When one 
considers the really low plane of moral- 
ity subsisting in the business, an outsider 
might be surprised to hear this. The 
clairvoyant has his personal weaknesses 
and respects those of other mortals. 
There are exceptional cases, to be sure. 
If I were to record some of the despic- 
able traits in men and women as re- 
vealed in some of those who have visited 
my office, the accounts would be almost 
unbelievable. The tales of the Inquisi- 
tion hold no greater horrors than the 
crimes often attempted to have a psychic 
commit by subtle occult means. The 
murdering or maiming of a husband or 
wife is a common request. Worse 
crimes even than this are begged of the 
medium—crimes unmentionable in these 
pages—by cowardly fiends who would 
gloat over the most horrible tortures of 
others who look upon them as friends. 
Analyzed, these crimes all center around 
love intrigues or money affairs—sinful, 
illicit passions or greed. A wife guilty of 
immorality would have her loyal husband 
murdered in some subtle manner, pain- 
lessly, because she fears detection and 
its consequences. Mental obtuseness wil! 
not permit of such a one seeing the one 
only ‘right course. What is the clair- 
voyant to do? If such wretches are 
badly fleeced by a medium I am inclined 
to believe that most individuals will side 
with the clairvoyant, who accepts the 
money and refuses point blank to injure 
an innocent, or at least an unsuspecting, 
victim. I recall a case of a supposedly 
respectable woman who owned unincum- 
bered property valued at $7,000. This 
woman had been made the sole legatee 
of the estate of her mother, but a quar- 
rel having taken place, the money was 


-to be given to charitable institutions. 


The services of a clairvoyant were 
sought and $3,500 paid to incapacitate 
the elderly mother from altering her 
will. No limit was to be considered to 
gain the ends sought—even murder was 
hinted. The $7,000 were spent and the 
will was changed. Not only did the first 
lose her $7,000, but got not a penny of 
her mother’s $50,000 estate. This is but 
one of scores which readily come to 
mind. When last heard of this case was 
in the courts; its finale I do not know. 
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This is hardly the place to record the 
shady side of the practice, with its stock 
gambling phases, so profitable to the 
medium. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to indicate the shady social scale 
of a medium. Still, I venture to assert 
that his ideal of his work is frequently 
as high as that of many clergymen; of 
most doctors; and by far above that of 
many lawyers I have known in a varied 
experience and practice as a clairvoyant 
in all parts of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, England, France and Australia. 
One may be a clairvoyant and retain 
some ideals. But’ to a weak character 
the pathway of a medium is a sure road 
to the reefs of damnation: I have drank 


deeply of the waters of charlatanry; I 
have hugged the border line and fallen 
over at times; I know the bitters and ~ 
the sweets; yet I say again, no occupa- 
tion is more fascinating and pleasing. 
If for myself I must needs take home 
the nether side of the Scriptural admoni- 
tion, ‘He who.is unclean let him be un- 
clean still,” I may add he who is clean 
let him remain clean and free from the 
blighting influences of the manifold 
temptations of clairvoyancy. The honey 
may intoxicate, but to sell one’s soul to 
gain a few gilded baubles and vain 
gratifications is found to be hardly 
worth while in the end. 


New York City. 


Theosophy at Adyar 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


{This is another of Mr. Bigelow’s travel articles which he has been sending our readers 
from various points on his trip around the world.—Epirtor. } 


ESTERDAY and today were spent 
mainly in the colony of the Theo- 
sophical Society at Adyar, about 

five miles from Madras. ‘A beautiful 
drive under big, shady trees; the road 
alive with naked natives and bullock 
carts; little mud huts everywhere and 
little brown babies tumbling before the 
doors. Once inside the grounds I ap- 
peared to have invaded the precincts of 
a Hindoo temple garden. The gateways 
were old Hindoo carvings, tho on the 
first one were the initials of the two 
founding spirits, H. S. O. and H. P. B. 
—Olcott and Blavatsky—also the dates, 
1875-1905, the first being the date when 
Blavatsky and Olcott united in founding 
the Theosophical Society in New York, 
and also of his finding in Blavatsky a 
spiritual affinity for life, tho she was a 
year his senior. 

The first member of the colony to 
greet me seemed like a something from 
a spiritual sphere. Her dress was that 
of a Greek divinity—merely a gauzy 
shawl gracefully draped; on her godlike 
feet were classic sandals—thank God, no 
hideous stockings. She looked like one 
exalted by spiritualistic experiments. 


Tho a beautiful woman in feature, to me 
at least she was another Psyche. What 
could a mere mortal say to such an 
apparition ! 

To my request for permission to see 
the place, she answered graciously ; told 
me her name (Schurman, so near as | 
can recall), and said that her husband 
was at the “Olcott Garden’’—or if not, 
that I would there find other members 
of the community, mentioning Dr. 
Schrader, the librarian, who had that 
morning delivered a lecture in the hall. 

She kindly sent a little Hindoo boy as 
guide and off I drove thru beautifully 
kept and carefully irrigated gardens, 
past one or two handsome villas or bun- 
galows, to the designated building. 

Here a Miss Christie took pity on me 
an active-minded Irish girl full of the 
social: tact distinguishing her mercurial 
countrymen. She introduced me to an 
upper room of this stately and beautiful 
building—it was the roof of the veranda, 
as I recall it. Here were seated a group 
of theosophists. After a few moments 
of general conversation, during which I 
noted that the members copied the 
Hindoo not merely in thought, but in 





























dress as well, Miss Christie offered to 
show me about the beautiful park, more 
particularly to see the spot where 
Colonel Olcott was burned in 1907 with 
all the Hindoo honors, Annie Besant 
officiating as high priest and distributing 
relics of the late departed to’ the throng 
of natives who worshipped him as a 
holy man. 

An eyewitness,-also a _theosophist, 
recorded that the ceremony was most 
impressive, and yet when the smell of 
roasting meat reached her it made her 
sick, and she disappeared. 

Of course, Colonel Olcott was roasted 
in the open, upon a half cord of sandal 
wood, which is different from what we 
associate with the word cremation. 

His ashes were afterward scattered in 
the Adyar River, and in a few minutes 
mingled with the Indian Ocean, only a 
few hundred yards away. 

This spot is now holy ground, where 
natives remove their sandals. Of course 
I was made to take off my hat, for a 
male theosophist joined us and he gave 
me the living hint. 

Verily, how easy must it be to wor- 
ship one another; and how natural for 
the children of Israel to make a golden 
calf their God. 

Here was a species of altar on which 
rested the bust of a man with a long 
beard and a modern frock coat. It was 
(according to my guide) a wonderful 
piece of work, done by a pariah Hindoo: 
“So like the Colonel,” said she; ‘‘even to 
the squint of the eye!” The plaster 
work was so defective that a dozen 
squints might have been there, for aught 
that I could tell. 

From here we strolled to the magnifi- 
cent main building and I was shown a 
plaster group representing Madame Bla- 
vatsky seated in a chair and Colonel 
Olcott resting an enormous hand on her 
shoulder, he standing erect on abnor- 
mally sheft legs. Neither Miss Christie 
nor Mr. Schrader could name the perpe- 
trator of this group or the one over the 
sacred spot where his body was burned. 
They said. however. that it was done by 
native pariahs, and T had no difficulty in 
believing this. 

T wanted to get a nearer view of this 
strange group and was about to mount 
upon the platform upon which it rested 
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when I was reminded by my theosoph- 
ical friends that I must first remove my 
shoes, for this also was sacred ground. 

At this my interest weakened, and I 
turned to admire other features of the 
theosophical lecture hall. The decora- 
tions were to me Hindoo, and barbarous 
from an art point of view. Four big 
panels covered one side of the big hall; 
relief figures of Buddha, Krishna, Zoro- 
aster and our Saviour—and all four 
treated as of equal relative importance. 
These panels were also obviously of 
Hindoo workmanship, plastered with 
whitewash and suggesting the atelier of 
a pastry cook or confectioner. 

The main building is like an Oriental 
palace—spacious, cool and breezy. Be- 
low is the lecture hall and theosophical 
library; upstairs 1 was shown rooms 
where members meditate, that is to say, 
retire, and by inhaling and exhaling 
according to Vedantic formula and 
concentrating their minds upon a single 
idea, they separate their spirit from the 
body and reach a state of beatitude sug- 
gesting heaven—at least to them. Miss 
Christie vouched for many miracles per- 
formed under these conditions, and who 
am I that I should question such author- 
ity? 

Afterward she took us upon the roof 
—it was sunset hour—the Adyar River 
winding lazily at our feet and emptying 
close beyond us into the fringe of break- 
ers that mark the western limits of the 
Bay of Bengal. A few native craft 
were on the water—the great cocoanut 
palms cast long shadows across some 
humped-back cattle that were wading in 
the stream—-silence and strips of setting 
sun—infinite firmament above—a new 
moon showing faintly—not a word to 
mar the majesty of that moment. 

Then we went down again and drove 
home in the darkness—five miles of 
palm-lined avenue—little native huts 
lighting fires for the evening meal— 
lanky brown men wondering what this 
colony of white Hindoos meant. 

Next morning at daybreak I was off 
again to the theosophical colony—Miss 
Christie and Mr. Knight-Eaton having 
invited me to go with them and inspect 
several native schools founded by the 
late Colonel Olcott. 

First I drove to the palace of an 
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American theosophist — Princess Ga- advise his government regarding the 
garin, and while waiting for her to amount of public money that should be 


come down stairs in walked a glorious 
young man—perfect features and com- 
plexion, admirably shaped ears and 
hands. He might have been twenty-four 
years old. Hair short, inclined to curl. 
His clothing consisted of a gossamer 
web round his middle — white with 
colored border. Scarf broad and long 
that frequently exposed his shapely body 
beneath. His name sounded like Clark 
—he had been in the British Colonial 
service—East. and West Africa—con- 
ducting engineering parties, and had be- 
come a student of theosophy seven years 
ago while convalescing from a_ six 
months’ siege with fever. 

He and the others, notably Knight- 
Eaton, ‘regarded meat diet as bad for 
men in general and particularly bad in 
the tropics. Eaton had been in the army 
and on the African West Coast had 
served where every third man was ex- 
pected to die. 

Eaton was in ordinary morning dress, 
but bare feet and sandals. 

Miss Christie had bare feet and no 
corsets, but slippers instead of sandals, 
because she was dressed for going out- 
side the grounds. 

Learning that the Princess would not 
be down until later, we hurried away 
for the native 
joining the party, Mrs. Kobell, it 
sounded. On reaching the school, which 
was little more than a roof, the little 
ones set up a sing song of welcome ho!d- 
ing their hands together as our children 
do in supplication or prayer. Their na- 
tive teachers did the same and my theo- 
sophica! friends returned their compli- 
ment in kind. 

I was a little startled to see a bust of 
Colone! Olcott enshrined in a Hindoo 
niche much as tho he were one of the 
many gods of the country—maybe he is 
by this time. It shows at any rate that 
the gallant Colonel has left a fragrant 
memory. 

The little brown children were doing 
kindergarten work—singing and draw- 
ing and gymnastics apparently upper- 
most at the time of my visit. The 
Madras inspector of schools (an Eng- 
lishman), was seeking to determine the 
character of this education in order to 


schools—a German lady — 


allowed. Of course, this education was 
of European character and unsuited to 
these children of day laborers who 
would have been better employed at 
home with the members of their own 
family than under teachers whose am- 
bition it is to copy things of Europe. 

I was glad to get back to the peaceful 
premises of the theosophists where, ac- 
cording to Miss Christie, there are 150 
acres—to say nothing of a glorious 
prophecy by one of the theosophists 
(Mr. Leadbeater), according to which 
they were soon to absorb the splendid 
grounds and buildings now owned by 
the Jesuits. 

Miss Christie spoke of this as serenely 
as tho the deeds were as good as drawn, 
signed, sealed and delivered! Miss 
Christie also told me that there was a 
lady here who painted psychic pictures 
—themes seen only by spiritual eyes. 
She, the paintress, was now building a 
studio at the top of a tower which she 
pointed out to me. I said I wanted to 
see these occult canvases, but she an- 
swered after the manner of one shocked 
by a profane request, that no one but the 
very highly initiated was permitted to 
see these things—that they must remove 
their shoes and stockings before enter- 
ing—indeed that some of these art works 
were so awful as to seriously affect the 
minds of such as might see them with- 
out having been prepared for the shock 
by a preliminary course in Blavatsky 
metaphysics. 

I assured her she need feel no respon- 
sibility on my account—that most of 
my friends were a bit mad—that I was 
weary of being the only sane member of 
my community—that I was just the 
party to view those metaphysical can- 
vases in the mystic tower—that But 
all my pleading was vain. I was com- 
pelled to put up with my own every dav 
sanity. The subject of the spooky studic 
was dropped. Next she referred to Mr. 
Leadbeater as the most remarkable 
spiritual force of today. He had, she 





said, not only foretold things that had 
come to pass and were soon to be ful- 
filled, but he had traced back genealogi- 
cal incarnations for a period of 23.000 
It did me good to hear this, for 


years. 
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it helped to prejudice me against Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution. 

It was now breakfast time and I was 
shown into a large hall of the Palace. 
This time Princess Gagarin was present 
—a handsome American type of about 
twenty-two, with whom I had some chat. 
By the way she had a husband some- 
where else in India, also a theosophist. 

We sat about a long common table, 
waited upon by native servants in tidy 
uniforms and bare feet. Of course, 
vegetables alone were served—rather 
flavorless and watery they seemed to me 
—and not cooked enough. However, 
the vegetable curry and rice were fault- 
less. The members are supposed to 
have but two meals a day—10.30 a. m. 
and 6.30 p. m. But Miss Christie ad- 
mitted, with a twinkle of her expressive 
Irish eye, that a bit of tea on rising and 
likewise early in the afternoon was 
sometimes taken—albeit not quite ortho- 
dox. 

Mr. Schrader, at the breakfast table, 
sought to explain the breathing methods 
of the initiated. He placed a thumb on 
one nostril and inhaled for one minute 
by the other nostril, his four fingers 
meanwhile suggesting a movement far 
from respectful to those facing him. 
Then for a minute he pinched his nose 
with thumb and forefinger, thus retain- 
ing the breath he had just inhaled; then 
stopping only the nostril thru which he 
had first inhaled, he breathed out slowly 
thru the other. This he did after the 
manner of a professional demonstrator. 
It was interesting in spite of a certain 
lack of dignity, owing perhaps to the 
time and place. Princess Gagarin and 
Miss Christie looked on in envy; for 
Miss Christie had told me how she had 
fallen to the ground senseless (from the 
blow on her head), so deeply had she 
been affected by her attempt to inhale 
and exhale after the manner of the 
Hindoo yogi. 

Mr. Knight-Eaton admitted to me that 
climate had much to do with the success 
of this colony—the tropical conditions of 
life—nudity—closeness to nature—ris- 
ing at five or before the sun—living day 
and night out of doors, or at any rate 
never behind windows and never being 
smothered by artificial heat. From what 
was said to me on the way from the 
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breakfast to the library I drew the infer- 
ence that the members of this ‘society 
must all be personally agreeable one to 
the other, and above all to Annie Besant. 
On her shoulders has fallen the mantle 
of Madame Blavatsky, the founder of 
theosophy and a species of transatlantic 
Mrs. Eddy. 

In an official notice of her life, pub- 
lished 1909 by the Rajput Press, Bla- 
vatsky is said to have married “when 
quite young” a Russian, and without 
further mention of details says that she 
went to the East at the age of twenty- 
one with “a prince of India,” with whom 
she remained “some years” in theosoph- 
ical communion. A “prophecy” ordered 
her to America to meet Colonel Olcott, 
who then was a journalist. The society 
was. founded in November, 1875, at 
which date my little self was well on my 
way to the Far East in a sailing ship— 
my first voyage ‘round the world—pro- 
foundly ignorant of the Blavatsky-Olcott 
combination. 

In Tokio, however, I was guest of a 
3uddhist and for the first time learned 
that in matters religious it is not wise 
to be too dogmatic. 

The Blavatsky died in 1891, and from 
that time on Colonel Olcott, “U. S. A. 
Army” (to quote the inscription on his 
monument) became (with Annie Be- 
sant), the leader: and when he died in 
1907, of course, the lady whom Anglo- 
Indians refer to as “A. B.” succeeded, 
and she is now the lady pope of the new 
religion. 

There is but one thing that a layman 
can understand about the Theosophical 
Society as it manifests itself at Madras 
and Benares—it owns much real estate, 
it must be in receipt of goodly revenues. 
Personally it does not attract me, in 
spite of the many wonders credited to 
occultism, none of which IT am prepared 
to dispute. I see several charming 
ladies and gentlemen leading lives of 
serene beatitude, dressed after the fash- 
ion of Homeric gods, and professing a 
moral code of prehistoric indenendence. 
Their simple diet and deep breathing are 
adinirable but their ways are those of 
persons shunning the world’s tempta- 
tions rather than those who fight to 
overcome them. 

What can the simple native of India 
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learn from a religious society that rears 
shrines -to Colonel Olcott, “U. S. A.,” 
and makes a suffraget bishop of Annie 
Resant. 

Farewell Madras! My chief interest 
in going there had been to visit the 
scene of Elihu Yale’s official activity as 
servant of the great East India Com- 
pany. It was while governing this 
superheated province that he no doubt 
stored up the money wherewith he 
founded the college that makes New 
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Haven respectable and the name of 
Yale a household word on both sides of 
the Atlantic. From Madras to Connec- 
ticut was a violent change for Governor 
Yale in the seventeenth century, particu- 
larly in February; but, after all, not 
more so than mine two centuries later 
from the land of Puritanism straight 
into a Parnassus of fair maidens and 
gallant swains, clad like Greek divinities, 
cultivating Hindoo theosophy, and all 
talking Christian English! 


Mapras, INpIA. 


Economy in Systematic Appropriations 
BY THEODORE E. BURTON 


Unitep States Senator From Onto. 


day, in which political parties and 

the people clamor both for na- 
tional economy and increased appropria- 
tions, is not without explanation and 
reason. There are many public expendi 
tures which could be and ought to be 
curtailed while, on the other hand, there 
is much to be gained in certain instances 
by liberal appropriations and, what is 
more important, it is possible to derive, 
by a scientific system of appropriations 
a much greater benefit from our present 
expenditures—which is the truest form 
of national economy. 

In the abstract national economy is 
largely theoretic.» It is only advocated 
on general principles—principles which 
are always applied to some one else and 
without material energy or specific back- 
ing; while appeals for appropriations al- 
.ways have ready, determined and vitally 
interested supporters. As it is difficult 
to overcome something with nothing, the 
appropriations continue to increase, in 
spite of the cries for economy. 

There is this, however, that we can do 
—and I believe that if the people would 
study and understand the situation they 
would insist that we must do it—we can 
regulate most of our appropriations ac- 
cording to a scientific system whereby 
they will yield us adequate returns. 

The frequently recurring River and 


4 | ‘HE peculiar situation obtaining to- 


Harbor bill, this year carrying an ap- 
propriation of nearly $52,000,000, is an 
excellent example of what I am saying. 
Its various items are all vigorously 
pressed by those who are personally in- 
terested in individual claims, without due 
regard to the rest. There is no adequate 
consideration of the vast interests of the 
public as a whole, and no effective super- 
vision of its items, because there is the 
total lack of an intelligent demand by 
the public and also of a proper public 
appreciation of the benefit which ought 
to accrue to the nation as a whole from 
the vast sums expended. 

This is a subject to which I have given 
careful study during my long connection 
with the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, and with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with the constantly 
growing conviction that if the people 
could be brought to take intelligent in- 
terest in the proposition as a whole—the 
practical development of our waterways 
—much less money would be injudi- 
ciously expended, and much greater 
benefit would be derived by the public 
from the expenditures. 

It has repeatedly been said that our 
Government has been niggardly in pro- 
viding for the improvement of its water- 
ways, but this is entirely incorrect. The 
present bill carries more money for this 
purpose than any three countries of 
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Europe are expending in a year and I 
think I am right in stating that there is 
more money in this bill than the annual 
average appropriations made for rivers 
and harbors by the central governments 


of all civilized nations of the world. It 
has not been lack of generosity on the 
part of Congress, nor has it been because 
we have disregarded the multitude of 
projects presented, that the Government 
has been catled niggardly. But it is true 
that much of the money has been spent 
where there has been a paucity of results. 

For this no one is particularly to 
blame, for we are facing conditions 
which are changing all the while. Meth- 
ods of transportation of barely five or 
ten years ago have been superseded, and 
while events have proved that much has 
been unremunerative, it cannot be denied 
that in the past as well as in the present 
we have been making generous appro- 
priations for the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors. I care not if some 
one may say that this is an immense 
country ; that our mileage of rivers is so 
great that we ought to spend much more 
than all the rest of the nations. A great 
mny of our rivers in sparsely populated 
areas are not profitable objects for ex- 
penditure. There must be selection. The 
time is coming, perhaps, when they can 
all be profitably improved, but that time 
is not yet. It should always be a ques- 
tion of comparative cost and benefit. 

It is not wise, for example, because a 
river, flowing thru a sparsely settled 
area, is without railway facilities, to pay 
more for the improvement of a river than 
the entire cost of a railway, as we did 
in a cuse I have in mind, when, in a 
whole year, only 2,000 tons of freight 
went thru locks and dams which had 
cost us nearly $300,000 to build, exclu- 
sive of maintenance. This is not such 
an investment as the United States ought 
tc be called upon to make. Neither is it 
fair to make vast demands based upon 
the problematic increase in transporta- 
tion which experience has taught us does 
not always follow. 

Even the Mississippi River, between 
the mouths of the Missouri and the Ohio, 
a stretch of 206 miles, upon which is sit- 
uated the city of St. Louis, is an illus- 
tration of unprofitable expenditure. Be-~ 
low the Missouri, from Cairo to the Gulf, 
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there has been for years a reliable chan- 
nel of not less than nine feet in depth. 
The money expended by Congress on the 
stretch of 206 miles exceeds the amount 
expended by the central government of 
Germany in the improvement of the 
Rhine, from Strasburg to the frontier of 
Holland, a distance of 355 miles, while 
the amount of tonnage transported on 
the Rhine is from 80 to 107 times greater 
than that on this portion of the Missis- 
sippi. More than this, while nearly $13,- 
000,000 has already been expended upon 
this stretch from St. Louis to Cairo, and 
for several years there has been an eight 
foot channel there, the amount of traffic 
on the river has been steadily declining, 
all the time. In 1881, when there was 
only a four and a half to a five foot chan- 
nel, there was fourteen times as much 
traffic received and shipped from St. 
Louis as there is today. Yet we are now 
called upon to make an expenditure of 
twenty millions to secure the permanence 
of the eight foot channel. 

A most serious waste, in projects for 
the improving of navigation, is met in 
the canalization of streams by locks and 
dams. Unless rivers are capable of be- 
coming great arteries of commerce such 
expenditures are usually unprofitable 
Take, for example, the Muscle Shoals 
Canal, beside the Tennessee River. The 
mere expense for maintenance of that 
canal for the last year was more than $4 
for every ton of freight carried thru it. 
If 3 per cent. interest on the cost of cun- 
struction be added, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment was $11.50 for every ton of 
freight carried thru the canal. Another 
illustration is the lock and dam in the 
Wabash River, at Grand Rapids. About 
$38,000 was expended in 1909 for opera- 
tion and care while, excepting lumber 
and timber which did not require the 
dam, only 680 tons of freight were car- 
ried thru the lock, making the cost of 
maintenance alone amount to nearly $60 
for every ton of freight. The expendi- 
tures for operation and care of locks and 
dams in the Big Sandy River, in West 
Virginia, for the fiscal year of 1909, 
amounted to approximately $23 a ton for 
all the traffic, exclusive of lumber, car- 
ried on the river. 

Then there are other cases where the 
improvement of the river was once of 
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great importance and where the expendi- 
tures are still continued, tho the value of 
the river for transportation has almost 
disappeared. The Red River, for 500 
miles from its mouth, illustrates as forci- 


bly as any river can the changed condi- - 


tions in inland waterway transportation. 
It was of very great usefulness as a 
freight carrier, in early days. Over 
$2,500,000 have been expended in im- 
proving this river. During the last year 
for which statistics are available over 
$78,000 was expended—which in that 
year amounted to $93 per ton, for every 
ton of freight carried on the river, ex- 
clusive of lumber. From perfectly nat- 
ural causes traffic has left the river and 
the large amounts still expended have no 
influence in inducing it to return. Such 
expenditures are not remunerative in- 
vestments of public funds. 

Another wasteful habit into which we 
have fallen under stress of the demands 
of localities, is that of making partial ap- 
propriations of a multitude of improve- 
ments without providing for their com- 
pletion. Such a plan would be consid- 
ered altogether injudicious in private en- 
terprise and it is not the policy followed 
by any European government. In 
France, before the improvement of a 
river or harbor is undertaken, a careful 
examination of the proposed work is 
made—the cost, the length of time neces- 
sary for completion, the amount of traffic 
which will probably result, are all thoro- 
ly considered—and when the investiga- 
tion is completed and the improvement 
adopted, provision for the whole ex- 
penditure is made before the work is be- 
gun. The same is true in Germany. By 
our system of piecemeal appropriations 
the completion of the work is very often 
delayed and the total expenditure is ma- 
terially increased. Still worse than that, 
it is practically impossible, upon this prin- 
ciple, to avoid the expenditure of public 
meney upon unworthy and unimportant 
improvements, because the magnitude of 
the undertaking is not carefully consid- 
ered when the first moderate appropria- 
tions are asked for and granted, while, 
after the first appropriation for a mere 
fraction of the cost is once secured, the 
insistent demand is that the improvement 


be continued, whether desirable or not. - 


There are many items clinging year after 


year to our river and harbor bill on the 
strength of these partial appropriations, 
which should either be dropped and 
abandoned, regardless of the money al- 
ready expended, or upon which a sub- 
stantial saving to the Government might 
be made and more immediate benefit to 
the public secured by providing at once 
for immediate completion. New. projects 
of doubtful merit are still continually 
creeping in under this system. 

As an illustration of this take the work 
on the Sandy Bay Harbor of refuge, in 
Massachusetts. The work was begun 
there twenty-five years ago. The total 
estimated cost is a little over $5,000,000. 
So far a little over $1,500,000 has been 
expended. The corps of engineers asked 
for $500,000 to continue the work this 
year. The amount appropriated for its 
continuance is $100,000. At this rate it 
will require fifty-one years more to com- 
plete the harbor of refuge. For twenty 
years a breakwater near Bar Harbor, 
Me., has been in course of construction. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated this year to carry on the 
work, at which rate the breakwater may 
be completed in eight or nine years. The 
engineers at work on the Harlem River 
improvement asked for $300,000 for. the 
present year. It was cut down to $150,000. 
meaning seven or eight years more for 
completion. The existing project on the 
James River has been under way since 
1884. The engineer in charge estimated 
that $500,000 could profitably be ex- 
pended in carrying on the work thru the 
present year. An appropriation of $250,- 
000 was made, at which rate the work 
will not reach completion for over four- 
teen years. In this latter case there was 
manifest reluctance as to making larger 
appropriations for the reason that in spite 
of the increased channel depth already 
obtained the traffic on the river is con- 
stantly declining. Nevertheless the re- 
duced appropriation continues; and in 
any case the “dribbling policy” of prdé- 
viding for waterways improvements is 
pernicious. 

It is heralded as patriotic economy— 
this cutting down appropriations—but 
instead of being economy at all it is 
gross extravagance. In the simple mat- 
ter of cost it materially increases the ex- 
pense, and besides, if the project is 
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worthy and of sufficient prospective 
value to the public to warrant expendi- 
ture at all, what possible virtue can there 
be in depriving the people of the benefit 
for twenty or fifty years, in order that 
hundreds of other projects can be slowly 
carried on at the same time? As a mere 
matter of mathematical computation it 
would be far better to finish one project 
and give the public the benefit of it, thea 
finish the next. Or if the project is not 
worth finishing it should be abandoned. 
It should not stand, year after year, in 
the way of completing the rest. 

In this respect the act of 1907 was a 
long step forward. Several projects of 
great commercial importance were 
pushed to completion and made available 
as the result of this act ; notably the com- 
pletion of the Boston Harbor, of exten- 
sive work in the New York Harbor and 
of the thirty-foot channel in the Dela- 
ware River to Philadelphia. But alonz 
this same line one of the most serious 
steps ever taken is the appropriation, this 
year, of a million dollars toward the 
scheme of the fourteen-foot Lakes-to 
Gulf waterway, with the curious proviso 
attached that it shall wait till next win- 
ter before any action is taken. The 
manifest object of the pressure which 
secured the item was to commit the 
United States Government to a scheme 
upon which it is as yet wholly unpre- 
pared to act, so that next year the friends 
of the project can come back again with 
the additional argument that a million 
dollars has already been appropriated 
for it. 

The total estimated cost is, I believe, 
$150,000,000—a pretty large project. 
Most elaborate surveys have already 
been made by the army engineers, with 
a distinctly adverse report. Yet here is 
a million dollars, pledged by the Gov- 
ernment as an entering wedge, for some- 
thing which has been condemned by the 
Engineer Corps and members of the 
Mississippi River Commission, including 
the member from the State of Louisiana 
and the member of the Coast Geodetic 
Survey, as the result of the insistence of 
its promoters, while other rivers and 
harbors must wait, tho important work 
is already in progress, and tho they have 
the strongest kind of official recommend- 
ations behind them, ostensibly to gratify 
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the popular cry for economy—which has 
persistent personality or interested local- 
ity behind. 

I am no enemy of the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway. I think it very possible that 
such a project may succeed; but it must 
first have more careful and unbiased con- 
sideration, not only by Congress but by 
the people who send their representatives 
to Congress, before such an important 
step can safely be taken. We must not 
only be sure we are right in what we are 
going to do about this individual proj- 
ect, but we must be sure that no more 
important projects already under way 
demand the present appropriations. And 
we must be sure that when once we be- 
gin we are ready to go ahead with the 
work to completion as rapidly as it can 
be economically accomplished. 

I do not believe, for instance, that a 
fourteen-foot waterway would ever be a 
success. It is just half way between the 
regulation 8 or 9 foot channels in our 
navigable rivers and the 19 or 20 foot 
navigation of our lakes. Boats that re- 
quire only a 14 foot channel on the lakes 
are going out of date. They are rapidly 
disappearing from the great freight wa- 
terways. They are restricted to the shal- 
low-draft harbors and short routes be- 
cause deeper draft vessels are found to 
be more efficient. More than that it 
would be impossible to carry freight 
1,500 miles down the Mississippi in those 
14 foot boats. They could not be readily 
maneuvered thru an artificial ditch or in 
a river where there are crossings and 
currents as there are in the Mississippi. 
Perhaps as a matter of experiment you 
might steer one thru, by using tugs be- 
fore it and behind it, but commerce will 
not be conducted in that way. It is found 
more economical, all over the world on 
shallow rivers and canals, to handle 
freight on barges. The roseate dream of 
ships coming up to Chicago thru all the 
narrow passages of the Mississippi, the 
Illinois, and a canal, is one that in the 
future we shall look upon as a fantasy, 
very pleasing to the imagination and of- 
tentimes attractive to undiscriminating 
audiences, but as one which is entirely 
inconsistent with the necessities which 
govern the propulsion of ships and the 
handling of freight. 

It is not with any one year’s appro- 
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priations that we can most advantageous™ 
ly concern ourselves, but with the prob- 
lem of developing a unified system of 
waterways. Widely different plans have 
been pursued in the preliminary steps re- 
lating to proposed river and harbor im- 
provements and widely different pur- 
poses have instigated ambition and 
energy in pushing them. Public ap- 
proval is excited in one part of the coun- 
try along one line and in another part 
along entirely different lines. There is 
no co-ordination of desire or design. 
And in justice it should be said that 
whatever is objectionable in the present 
handling of the subject by Congress, 
whatever mistakes our present policy 
may contain, is largely traceable to the 
vicious system under which geographical 
and personal considerations have re- 
ceived far too much attention, The more 
objectionable a proposed improvement 
presented to Congress is, the more 
strenuous is the demand by those inter- 
ested that it shall be adopted. The 
greater the benefit to individuals or to 
limited areas the larger the delegation 
coming to Washington to favor it. Pres- 
sure from outside is frequently in in- 
verse ratio to merit. 

Our river and harbor improvements 
are the result of growth. We have an 
inheritance from the past of improve- 
ments which have been begun, estimated 
at millions, upon which only thousands 
have been expended, where local hopes 
of prospective profit of some kind have 
been encouraged, which it is extremely 
difficult to abandon. Thus by a combin- 
ation of these factors, inheritance from 
the past and insistence of the present, it 
is almost impossible, without intelligent 
and concerted aid from the public, to 
frame a measure which shall be satis- 
factory to all. There is most urgent 
necessity for the classification of proj- 
ects according to their merits and the 
omission from future bills of those un- 
worthy of further attention from the 
Government. 

It is proposed by many enthusia.tic 
and intelligent advocates of inland water- 
ways that a comprehensive plan should 
be adopted for the whole country em- 
bracing all rivers and the construction 
and rehabilitation of canals as well. 
Such a plan would be useful if only those 
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projects were undertaken which it is de- 
sirable that the Government should 
adopt, and if they could be taken up in 
the order of their importance to the 
whole public without giving controlling 
effect to local considerations and with- 
out dividing appropriations among States 
and localities, not according to the merit 
of the projects, but according to the pres- 
sure brought to bear in their selection. 
But no system of public works can be 
wisely or profitably conducted which 
proposes the adoption of plans without 
careful investigation and expert opinion 
of the highest order. 

It is often the case, too, that the rea! 
object and result of river improvement 
is bank protection and.the relief of adja- | 
cent lands from overflow, where benefits 
accrue in far greater degree, at least, to 
property owners than to navigation. 
Where the benefits are mutual there 
might be a division of the cost, and 
where the improvement inures exclusive- 
ly to the benefit of individuals or com- 
munities it is surely unfair to call upon 
the Federal Government to bear the ex- 
pense. A policy should be adopted which 
will impose a fair share of the expense of 
all such improvements upon those who 
receive individual benefit as  distin- 
guished from the public at large. I be- 
lieve that the time will come when in all 
our river and harbor improvements there 
will be a division of expense between the 
Federal Government and the localities 
most interested. It is the system in 
vogue in the most advanced countries 
of Europe. Much of the pressure which 
is brought to bear upon Congress today 
would be entirely avoided if the com- 
munity in question were obliged to con- 
tribute its share of the expense. There 
are difficulties in the way of any plan of 
co-operation, but when I recall the con- 
ditions under which some of the items 
have been forced into our river and har- 
bor bills, I think it would be a long step 
in the right direction if those who pro- 
pounded these improvements felt that re- 
sponsibility which comes from paying a 
portion of the expense. There are a 
great many items which never would 
have been there if those who had pressed 
them had been obliged to share the cost. 

When all other arguments are ex- 
hausted, when a stream is shown to be 
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needless and useless as a carrier, the ap- 
plicants for appropriations still press 
their claim on the ground that if naviga- 
ble, whether used or not, the stream will 
be a menace to the railways in keeping 
down freight rates. I am afraid that 
there are many who believe this and that 
there are items in our appropriations put 
there for this purpose. A waterway 
which has been in usé for years and 
found to be utterly without value, is still 
maintained at the expense of the Federa! 
Government because it may regulate 
freight rates. Now the armory of the 
law is not so poor that we are obliged to 
resort to this expedient to secure reason- 
able rates. With all due respect to those 
who advocate it, it seems to me an ab- 
surdity and a waste.. The railroads do 
not constitute an entrenched and uncon- 
trollable monopoly which cannot be 
reached by orderly and legal methods. 
Is it necessary to canalize a river at a 
cost of $10,000,000 just to make a 
$5,000,000 railroad behave itself? On 
the other hand I do not believe that there 
will ever be a salutary development of 
our waterways until there is co-operation 
between these two agencies of transpor- 
tation. So long as there is competition 
it will be a case of the survival of the fit- 
test. By mutual agreement or by law it 
must be provided that these two great 
means of carrying the products of the 
country shall prosper together, shall 
work together in harmony, so that we 
may have the most highly developed 
transportation system possible for the 
benefit of commerce. The subject of 
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transportation should be considered as a 
great economic problem; for the cost of 
carrying freight, however borne, is a 
burden upon the resources of the country 
and should not be needlessly increased 
by being divided against itself. The real 
test as to whether a waterway should be 
improved is this: is it, independently, 
a profitable route for carrying freight? 
and each proposition should stand on its 
own merits with respect to its possibili- 
ties. 

I believe that in the future, perhaps 
not very remote, the time will come when 
the great majority of our streams will be 
clarified, when all steps which can be 
suggested in the way of preventing 
floods will be undertaken, and I hope 
that on a very large share of our rivers 
boats will be plying to carry the products 
of the country, bringing the people into 
closer communication with each other, 
and giving them the opportunity to in- 
crease their wealth and prosperity in 
every way possible. But this goal can- 
not be attained so much thru popular 
agitation in favor of all kinds of expendi- 
tures as thru a campaign of education on 
the subject which shall result in the pub- 
lic demand that we raise our river and 
harbor legislation to the very highest 
standard, not only by freeing it from ob- 
jectionable features, but by giving it ef- 
ficiency to promote the welfare of the 
whole country. Such a movement will 
not only result in great economy, but will 
lead to a substantial and judicious de- 
velopment of our waterways. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Quiet Hand 


BY MARIE HEMSTREET 


Gay World, play World, how you smile at me! 
Wine of life within your cup brewed enchantingly ! 
Heart of hope is beating to the footstep of the free! 


Wide World, tried World, give me of your best. 
Give me savor of the sea and the sea’s unrest. 
Bitter bread if needs must be, but courage for the quest. 


Old World, cold World, wearily I plod. 
Shadows on the traveled road, dusk on ways untrod. 
Hast been with me all the while, quiet Hand of God? 


New York City. 
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Some Nautical Books 


CapTAIN JAMES ParRKER is a fine old 
salt, a former officer of the regular navy, 
captain of a gunboat during the Civil 
War, and the possessor of a most cred- 
itable record for gallantry, especially at 
the naval attack on Fort Fisher. As a 
partisan of Rear Admiral Schley, he’ has 
administered many swashing blows, and 
wishing even at this late date to deal 
some more of them, he now produces a 
book’ which, to say the least, is mighty 
lively reading. The worried and anxious 
Long, the calmly strategic Mahan, the 
exasperating Crowninshield, the vitriolic 
Lemly, and ali the figures of the author’s 
whilom antagonists in the Inquiry Court 
of a decade ago stride across his pages 
like the aristocrats from the Abbaye, 
only to be mowed down by his doughty 
cutlass. But the same fatality which 
seems always to pursue the outgivings of 
the Schley adherents chases this one 
Schley’s presentation of his own case 
came out long after most people had for- 
gotten all about the trouble, and here is 
Captain Parker’s book preceding, and not 
following as it should, Rear Admiral 
Chadwick's long anticipated history of 
the Spanish War. Think what a com- 
motion there might have been had Par- 
ker’s marlinspike pounded the former 
Captain of the “New York”—the al- 
leged Mephistopheles of the whole Samp- 
son cult—instead of idly beating the 
empty air some miles in advance of him. 
And to make matters even more regret- 
table. Captain Parker does not tell us 
much of anything new—not even why 
the testimony of the navigating officer 
of the ‘“New York” (whose business it 
was to know better than any one else the 
position of the flagship on the morning 
of the battle of Santiago) was sup- 
prest, and he railroaded to China and 
subsequently driven to the retired list. 

But now that Captain Parker’s wonted 
fires have had their glow, surely the 
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whole matter might best be left to obliv- 
ion. It alienated many lifelong friends, 
did the Navy endless harm, and the 
President’s dictum that Santiago was ‘a 
captain’s fight” left everything in an im- 
possible muddle. Rear Admiral Schley, 
perfectly contented with the favorable 
verdict of the people, is enjoying a green 
old age in placid retirement, and all the 
prominent participants in the row have 
either left active service and official posi- 
tion, or else have finally lost interest in 
all sublunary. things. Never again, it 
may be hoped, shall we have a Navy De- 
partment so anxious and so incapable, 
never again people afloat so harassed 
and muddled, and so we close Captain 
Parker’s book—with a farewell smile at 
his amusing criticisms of the redoubtable 
“Fighting Bob”—in the trust and faith 
that there are no “lessons” to be derived 
from the dispute, now ancient history, 
likely to need application hereafter. 
Speaking of histories, we have once 
more to remark—this time in full view 
of Mr. Hill’s book* on The Romance of 
the American Navy—that the history of 
our Navy is not yet written; nor does 
it seem likely to be, so long as writers 
like Mr. Hill, possessing the requisite 
leisure and capacity, persist in concoct- 
ing warmed over messes of old and used- 
up material. There is neither need nor 
excuse for Navy books of this sort. 
Cooper, Maclay and Spears—not to men- 
tion the biographers of Bainbridge, Law- 
rence, Farragut, Porter and most re- 
cently John Rodgers, or evén Mr. Hill 
himself, whose “Twenty-six Historic 
Ships” of a few years ago covers similar 
ground, have literally exhausted all that 
can be said about the romance of our 
past sea fights. What we want now is 
an intelligent history of the organization, 
reorganizations and development of the 
Navy; and we need it badly, if only for 
the education of Congress. The Naval 
Historical Society, just formed, ‘is al- 
ready searching for and gathering mate- 
Tue RoMANCE OF THE AMERICAN Navy. By Fred: 
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rial for such a work, and, without doubt, 
could be induced to put its collections 
at the disposal of any one bringing as 
much ability and enthusiasm to the writ- 
ing of naval books as Mr. Hill has al- 
ways shown. 


Professor Poor’s volume’ is one of the 
sort which always gets perfunctory fa- 
vorable notice as “containing much use- 
ful information.” One is tempted to ask 
—useful to whom? The “nautical sci- 
ence” part of the book is made of 146 
pages on navigation far too elementary 
for the professional sailor, and far too 
recondite for the rule-of-thumb mariner. 
This is sandwiched between disquisitions 
on astro-physics, and on a theory of the 
tides. Tidal matters, in practice, usually 
belong to pilotage, and what the physical 
constitution of the heavenly bodies has 
to do with “nautical science” is past un- 
derstanding. As for this being a suc- 
cessful effort popularly to explain to 
anybody the finding of position at sea, it 
is enough to note the inclusion of such 
formulas as 


Sin *4%t—sin % [Z+(L—D)] sin % [Z—(L—D)] 





cos L cos D 
. 


This may be popular explanation from 
the viewpoint of a university professor 
of astronomy, but oh, ye many disciples 
past and present of the immortal Bow- 
ditch, who have measured solar altitudes 
by splayed out and extended fingers and 
handled the log and logarithms with 
equally fine ignorance of all the ’ometries 
man ever devised—we can only wonder 
where your gallant barks would fetch up 
did you try to get them from “Cape-Cod- 
way daown to Philadelphy” by the aid of 
sin “Mt. 

The Story of the American Merchant 
Marine* is so interesting and yet is told 
by Mr. John R. Spears with so much 
brevity as to make one wish that he had 
expanded his work into many volumes. 
In point of real romance, no history of 
the Navy can touch that of the merchant- 
man, and indeed no small portion of what 
are usually considered naval annals are 
in fact the doings of the armed private 
vessels, which, during the War of the 
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Revolution, kept the colonial army sup- 
plied with arms, ammunition and clothes 
taken from captured British troop ships. 
It is no small credit to Mr. Spears that 
he has been able to make his book, de- 
spite its extreme condensation, so genu- 
inely entertaining. He begins with the 
first keel laid in Virginia in 1607, shows 
the growth of the fine seamen of New 
England, and then the evolution of the 
smuggler and the pirate. Then follow 
the foreign aggressions upon American 
shipping and the story of the China 
trade, the French spoliations, and so on 
up to the era of steam navigation. 
Meanwhile the terrible recitals of the 
slavers obtrude themselves, and then 
more pirates of the sort that Farragut 
spent his youthful days in chasing in the 
West Indies, and then the whalers and 
the rise and fall of the adventurous quest 
for oil, long before we knew of the in- 
exhaustible supply underground. ,The 
famous crack clippers between Liverpool 
and New York are all marshaled, and 
their victories, sometimes over the steam- 
ers themselves, are well retold; and 
finally the painful history of the decad- 
ence of our merchant marine closes the 
work. The author’s discussion of the 
subsidy question is timely and good. He 
is no believer in direct aid, but, singu- 
larly enough, takes exactly the same 
ground with respect to the merchant ma- 
rine as that already taken by the strong- 
est opponents of naval expansion, 
namely, that salvation lies in the Ameri- 
can inventor. He demands a new mer- 
chant ship, just as they demand a new 
warship—something deducible from the 
environment and not existing in spite of 
it. The whole story of the American 
Merchant Marine, he says, 

“sets forth unmistakably that the superior 
intrinsic efficiency of the American sailor of 
the sail, during the contest that culminated 
with the perfection of the ship of the sail, 
gave supremacy to the American flag.” 

Let the American environment evolve 
once more “by natural process the nau- 
tical unit as efficient for the modern day 
as was our ship of the sail in the days 
long past,” and then, but not until then, 
we shall “see the Stars and Stripes tri- 
umphant on the high seas.” Apply the 
same rule to the warships, and the fif- 
teen million dollar Dreadnoughts of to- 
day will steer straight for the scrap heap. 


THE 
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An Old Fashioned Senator 


One after another the old guard of 
“stand-patters” in the Senate of the 
United States succumbs to the inevitable, 
and his record is marked with a star. 
Of those of the true breed, men trained 
in the Macedonian form, standing four- 
square to all attack, slow to move, and 
the first in every proposed advance to 
lift the watchword: “It is a good time to 
go slow,” was Orville H. Platt, of Con- 
necticut. His life,* begun in the early 
days of the anti-slavery contest, among 
lonesome fighters on the frontier—ob- 
scured later, for a brief time, while the 
Know-Nothing party was maneuvering 
in the woods—came to an end five years 
ago, at the moment when the Mace- 
donian phalanx was practising a new 
step to avoid attacks on the left flank, 
which the old tendency of every man to 
creep under the shield of his right-hand 
neighbor left exposed. 
loved the old order, but thought and the 
new leader of the light-horse cavalry led 
him to advise the new step, and his last 
years were spent in an effort to catch on 
to the drum beat, even while muttering 
his dear old catchword, “It is a good 
time to go slow.” 

Mr. Louis A. Coolidge traces, with a 
somewhat forbidding dryness of method 
at times, the long course of the Sen- 
ator’s active service on his chosen lines. 
A practising lawyer for twenty-eight 
years, Mr. Platt was a Senator for 
twenty-six. His practice being given to 
the intricacies of patent law, to corpora- 
tion law and the fences of real estate, he 
very naturally in the Senate fell into line 
with the defenders of property rights 
and privileges of every sort. He be- 
came the arbiter of the destinies of 
copyright law. Tho doubtful of our 
title to any part of Cuba except two or 
three bits of land suited to the purposes 
of our naval squadrons, he saw very 
clearly the justice of our claim, under 
international practice, to the thousand 
islands of the Philippines, and was ready 
to lead the phalanx under Harrison 
across the Pacific to encompass the 
Hawaiian Islands. Six new Territories 
became new States under his guiding 
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hand. An eager eye was cast toward 
San Domingo, and he was in the front 
ranks with a telescope. He was a de- 
fender of all inventive achievement, a 
perfecter of title to all improvements on 
the big American farm. If an American 
sheared a lamb, or rolled a cigaret, or 
persuaded a cornstalk to yield a succu- 
lent morsel, the act deserved to be en- 
tered on the minutes of the Patent 
Office. It was an American industry, 
and the deed should be made to redound 
to the credit of the Republican party. 
“IT am a Republican all over,” he said 
in 1892. He stood four-square against 
any interference with Republican doc- 
trines. His course on the tariff was a ' 
straight road from his beginning to his 
end, and in pursuing it he seemed to 
good men to use no forbidden tricks. He 
marched in the open, and fought fairly, 
but his battle was always for the Amer- 
ican patent, for the high-fenced Amer- 
ican industry, for the Connecticut view 
of foreign interference. “There is no 
more hateful word in the English lan- 
guage than that of ‘free-trade,’” he 
declared. And he chased it out of every 
corner of the land. Only very slowly 
did he wake up to the fact that many of 
the patentees had got their reward and 
gone to their long homes, that the usu- 
fruct of improved farms and improved 
tools had gone abroad in subsidized 
foreign bottoms, that the legal fences 
were running so high as to obscure the 
heavenly bodies, that the new patent 
shovel was scooping up the paleozoic 
age. He was unwilling that the Repub- 
lican party should revise the tariff, and 
when the party was told to step aside 
for a time and let the Wilson bill go 
thru as a clean attempt to solve the 
matter in the interest of the seventy-odd 
millions of people who ‘had invented 
nothing, but must pay the bills for every- 
thing invented, he stood with the old 
phalanx in what many thought the un- 
holy alliance with the Gorman black- 
horse cavalry. Yet his action came from 
the heart, which, unfortunately, in most 
of us beats so nigh the pocket. His per- 
sonal integrity was not touched, and Mr. 
Coolidge finds him in happy relations 
with Mr. Roosevelt in the last years of 
his life—a man whom one did not look 
for in the “Ananias Club,” nor in the 





























den of thieves, nor think of labeling a 
“pious fraud,” nor expect from him a 
large contribution to election campaigns. 
He fought many of the new policies of 
reform—the Pure Food bill, revision of 
the tariff, which were endorsed among 
the “Roosevelt policies,” and yet the 
new leader of the light-horse cavalry, 
riding round the Macedonian phalanx, 
was always glad to see in its front rank 
a man of whom he could say, as he said 
of Orville Platt: “He was the grandest 
and noblest man I ever knew.” 


a 
The Person and Work of Christ 


THE engaging power of Jesus Christ 
is well illustrated in the perennial at- 
tempts to solve the mystery of His per- 
son, find the secret of His influence, and 
trace the history of His elevation from 
the humility of a “servant” to a divine 
object of worship on the part of the 
most enlightened portion of humanity. 
This life-giving soul of Christianity has 
never before called forth such earnest 
and devout study from so many different 
angles and points of view as He does 
today. Recent work in many fields, par- 
ticularly in that of New Testament crit- 
icism, has cleared the way for a modifi- 
cation of the older dogmas and the pro- 
jection of new theories in regard to 
Christ, and the opportunity is eagerly 
accepted on every hand. The tendency 
is doubtless toward liberalism, but if 
any one imagines that liberal leaders are 
slipping into new ways of thinking be- 
cause of the Zeitgeist without any ade- 
quate criticism of their utterances, he 
may be rescued from such a delusion by 
reading Principal Forsyth’s searching 
inquiry into The Person and Place of 
Jesus Christ,’ which often assumes a 
strenuous polemical tone. The author, 
who is acknowledged to be the great 
aggressive leader among conservative 
English theologians, is master of a pun- 
gent, antithetic style of writing, which 
gives his arguments peculiar clearness 
and force. He declares his belief in 
reconstruction, but thinks it should not 
be carried on by “amateurs, with but a 
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natural religion and a poor education or 
none on the subject,” holding that “the 
worst heresy is quackery.” Nor has he 
scorn enough for “those free lances of 
the genial heart and sterile mind, who 
face theology as a bull greets scarlet,” 
and who take an “unholy joy” in the 
collapse of the old theological structure. 
Principal Forsyth feels that there is a 
great and alarming tendency today 
toward a “lay religion,’ which is com- 
ing to be understood as the antithesis 
not only of sacerdotal, but also of theo- 
logical and atoning religion. This he 
cannot look upon with any degree of 
allowance, for he holds that Christianity 
is at heart the experience of forgiveness 
thru the atoning death on the cross, and 
such a result demands no less than Deity 
in Him who suffered, and this explana- 
tion takes the Christian teacher and 
leader into the realm of theology and 
metaphysics. The book is full of pas- 
sionate appeals couched in bold and 
striking language, but one feels that’ 
Principal Forsyth has fallen far short of 
establishing the essentials for which’ he 
contends, that the key to Christ’s life is 
in His atoning death, and that the ex- 
perience of forgiveness thru that death 
authenticates the doctrines of the pre- 
existence, the kenosis, and the Godhead 
of Christ. The thought moves on a high 
plane, but it is not articulated with ex- 
perience in any convincing way. How- 
ever, if one feels compelled to hold the 
old dogmatic views of Christ and His 
wofk, he could not hold them in a more 
vital or attractive form than is here set 
forth. How far Principal Forsyth has 


- gone in modifying the substance of the 


old doctrines may be learned from his 
fine chapters on “The Moralizing of 
Dogma,” and from his address before 
the last international Congregational 
Council, which, with some expansions, 
he has recently published under the title 
of The Cruciality of the Cross.’ In this 
book, which deals with one phase of the 
same subject, the author has placed a 
much needed emphasis upon conscience 
and justice, without which love is a mere 
travesty. 

The late President Merrell has em- 
phasized. the importance of a true con- 
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ception of The Person of Christ,’ since 
that doctrine is so intimately related to 
other Christian tenets. He rightly de- 
clares that the separation of Unitarians 
and Trinitarians is due largely to their 
fundamentally different notions of the 
Founder of Christianity. Dr. Merrell 
lays great stress on the value of the 
orthodox view, for the practical work of 
the ministry, for evangelization, and for 
authority on the great mysteries of life. 
Holding to the same “catholic inter- 
pretation of the nature and person of 
Jesus” as that upheld in the books of 
Principal Forsyth, the Rev. J. C. V. 
Durell tries in his new volume’ to set 
forth the claims made by Jesus and show 
how the disciples and apostles were led 
slowly but surely to this “catholic inter- 
pretation” as the only one that would do 
justice to the self-revelation Jesus made. 
The book is written in a spirit of con- 
cession to the newer critical views of the 
New Testament, but hardly with the 
open - minded, scientific spirit which 
should characterize historical investiga- 
tion. It is, however, a good omen that 
such men as the author find distinct 
stages of development in the New 
Testament Christology, and conclude 
that Jesus, during His ministry, made no 
direct claim to be divine, even tho His 
words can be adequately understood 
only on the supposition of His divinity. 
Approaching the subject from ‘the 
standpoint of the liberal critic, Principal 
Adeney has given us, in his little volume 
on The~New Testament Doctrine of 
Christ,’ a very lucid and readable histor- 
ical treatment.of his theme. He recog- 
nizes a gradual development in the doc- 
trine from the primitive apostolic to the 
Pauline type and that of Hebrews, thru 
the later apostolic form to the Johannine 
doctrine of the Logos, yet he believes 
the teaching to be harmonious thruout 
and essential as a whole to a proper 
explanation of the character of Christ. 





®*Tue Person or Curist, Being a Consideration 
of the Homiletic Value of the Biblical View of the 
Nature of that Person. By Edward H. Merrell, 
D.D., LL.D., Lately President and Professor of 
Philosophy in_Ripon College. Oberlin, Ohio: Biblio- 
theca Sacra Company. $1.00. 

‘Tue Sevr-Reveration oF Our Lorp. By J. C. V. 
Durell, B.D., Rector of Rotherhithe. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

‘Tue New Testament Doctrine or Curist. By 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A., D.D., Principal of Lan- 
cashire College, Manchester. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 40 cents. 


Principal Adeney’s book would. have 
been more effective had he recognized 
earlier and more freely the influence of 
Greco-Roman thought and culture on 
Pauline and post-Pauline Christology. 
From an entirely different angle 
comes the sweet-spirited, almost devo- 
tional volume of the late Dr. George 
Matheson, entitled St. John’s Portrait of 
Christ,” and issued in the series of 
“Little Books on Religion.” While 
meant as a contribution to the problem 
of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
the book may better be regarded as one 
more evidence of the spiritual power of 


_that character which the Fourth Gospel 


tries to present in such a way that men 
believing “may have life in His name.” 

In the interesting and suggestive book 
of Professor Leonard we have a con- 
tribution to our subject by one who is 
familiar with the results of the literary 
study of the Gospels, but who keeps 


within his own special field and prefers - 


to consider Jesus as The Poet of Gali- 
lee,” holding that even “Jesus’s power 
over the human heart is perhaps His 
power above all other powers as poet.” 
The presentation of Jesus as an observer, 
humorist and story-teller gives one a 
finer appreciation of many of the Mas- 
ter’s sayings. 

Thus is this character who holds the 
growing religious interest of the world, 
the object of the most earnest thought 
and study among men of all viewpoints, 
from those who, like Principal Forsyth, 
can only understand Jesus as God veiled. 
in the flesh, to those who, like Professor 
Leonard, reject the miraculous and the 
divine, but exalt the humanity of the 
Man of Nazareth to a place the angels 
well might envy. 


Confessions of a Barbarian. By George 
Sylvester Viereck. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.25. 

‘Mr. Viereck journeys to Europe and 
writes about his experiences. He visits 
several countries, Germany and Den- 
mark in particular, meets Georg Brandes 
and a number of other men and some 
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women. He is not interested in mu- 
seums, art galleries, anthologies or the 
ocean. Beer, women, militarism, the so- 
called intellectual drama and his own 
personality, however, interest him great- 
ly. No doubt his larger interest is in 
himself; he lets it be known that he is 
no inconspicuous figure. “I am a con- 
siderable personage myself,” he tells 
Brandes. “I am the author of several 
books. My poems mark a new epoch in 
American literature. I have given a 
new impulse to the poetry of my age.” 
Naturally the reader turns with some 
trepidation from this information for 
light upon the character of his influence. 
The revelation is made on page 205: “I 
shall not corrupt America,” he says. “I 
am myself uncorrupted at heart.” By 
how narrow a margin America instead 
of Europe won this inestimable prize we 
learn on the same page: “There was a 
time when I wavered between two litera- 
‘tures. I consulted with friends on both 
sides of the ocean, and it was finally 
agreed upon that America, being poorer 
than Europe, needed me more. I de- 
cided to become an American classic.” 
There are 206 pages of this kind of 
thing, not to speak of four and a frac- 
tion lines on page 207 and a two-page 
preface. 


M 
Johnson’s Wonder-Working Providence, 
1628-1651. Edited by J. Franklin 
Jameson. (Original Narratives of 
American History.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3. 


Mr. Jameson’s familiar series of re- 
prints of original narratives relating to 
American history is continued by this 
volume, which he has himself seen thru 
the press. Edward Johnson, who wrote 
it, came out to Massachusetts in time to 
take active part in the religious settle- 
ment of the province, as well as in its 
agricultural extension into the wilder- 
ness. His book, written about 1650, was 
the “first published history of Massachu- 
setts.” It reflects the mental attitude of 
an honest observer who was at the same 
time a thorogoing supporter of the pe- 
culiar Puritan amalgamation of Church 
and State. For a long time it has been 
known to historians, and it has been re- 
printed. once or twice in small editions. 
It is now brought within reach of all 
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libraries and private collectors. 
iting is entirely adequate. 

. Bd 
Literary Notes 


.Francis E. Leupp, sometime Commis- 


* sioner of Indian Affairs and whose study of 


the Indian, called “The Indian and His Prob- 
lem,” was published last spring by the Scrib- 
ners, received the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from his alma mater, Williams College, on its 
last commencement day. 


..Brander Matthews, Professor of Dra- 
matic Literature at Columbia University, is 
summering at his cottage, “Shingle Nook,” 
Narragansett Pier. Professor Matthews will 
blend work with his recreation, and will con- 
cern himself with the putting into final shape 
his biography of Moliére, which will be 
brought out by Scribners in the early fall. 


....-Lhe Woman's Journal of Boston, Mass., 
edited by Alice Stone Blackwell is a very 
sprightly paper. It is bright and readable. 
The publication has just been made the official 
organ of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association and Progress has _ been 
merged with The Journal. It’will go into the 
“votes for women” campaign with the highest 
enthusiasm. . 


.. According to a dispatch to The World 
the Minneapolis Public Library has been “get- 
ting gay” with some of the modern fiction and 

‘The Danger Mark,’ by Robert W. Cham- 
“Together,” by Robert Herrick; “The 
History of Mr. Polly,’ “Tono Bungay,” and 
“Ann Veronica,” by H. G. Wells, have been 
excluded from the shelves of that institution. 
Tne “Decameron,” “Rabelais” and other sim- 
ilar classics, in unexpurgated editions, have 
been retained however. 

.Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, the author of 
Pigs Is Pigs, in a recent interview stated that 
his method of working resemlled a cat having 
fits. “When the cat gets ready to have a fit 

it goes ahead and has it; sometimes it is a 
good fit and sometimes it turns out to be a 
mere fizzle; the cat often thinks it is having 
one of the best fits it ever had, but the critics 
say of it that it is a mighty poor fit. I may 
have a lot of fits this summer and I may not 
have any.” If Mr. Parker happens to have 
a fit this summer that produces another story 
iike Pigs Is Pigs we earnestly hope that the 
fit will not be long delayed. 

..A scholarly, readable narrative of the 
growth and development of Christianity in the 
first four centuries is Prof. Henry Melvill 
Gwatkin’s Early Church History. To A. D. 
313 (Macmillan. In two volumes. $5.25 net). 
The relation of Christianity to events in gen- 
eral history is constantly borne in mind. Dr. 
Gwatkins is Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge. A few years ago he 
published a work in theism entitled “The 
Knowledge of God.” 


.... The Kolnische Volkszeitung, rext to the 
Germaitia, the leading Catholic journal of Ger- 
many, reports the organization of a Catholic 
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International Pedagogical Association in 
which national Catholic societies of Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Holland, France and 
England have joined hands in the interests of 
Catholic educational ideals and works. Inter- 
national meetings will be held from time to 
time, journals will be published, the different 
members will exchange their publications, and 
the whole movement will be under the gen- 
eral direction of the church authorities, the 
chief purpose being to keep particularly ele- 
mentary education under Christian influences. 
The whole movement originated in the sugges- 
tion of the Catholic Teachers Association of 
Bochum, and the Katholischpadagogischer 
Weltverband has now entered upon its mis- 
sion. 
& 


Pebbles 


{The subscriber who writes us and sends the ac- 
companying jokes fears our “pebbles” are not as 
good as they were when he was a boy. This may be 
true. It may also be true that the doughnuts he 
now eats do not seem so satisfying as did those 
which “mother used to make.” We doubt very much 
if his pebbles are superior to ours. We are con- 
tent, however, to leave it to the infallible judgment 
of our readers, whose discriminating taste in tie 
matter of humor, it has been our constant endeavor 
for many years to cultivate.—EbprTor. ] 


To the Editor: 
“THe INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y 


Dear Sir:—Since the days, when as a very 
small boy supposedly too young to read so dig- 
nified and weighty a periodical, I used to slip 
away from home and go “up to Grandma’s”’ 
and there furtively capture the latest copy of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, then printed in the old 
large form, and take it to the seclusion of the 
grape arbor or the attic to devour greedily the 
“jokes” of the “Pebbles” column, I have 
watched these “Pebbles” as they have come 
weekly, sometimes bright and shining and 
sometimes dull and perhaps a little rough, and 
it has become to me in recent years an in- 
creasingly strong conviction that the gravel 
pit or river bed from which the pebble digger 
has been excavating all these years has become 
exhausted, or at any rate the character of the 
material has seriously deteriorated, as is only 
natural, for surely neither the size, quality or 
condition of the material would pass strict in- 
spection for concrete use. And so, since fate, 
circumstances and conditions have conspired to 
cause me to become a practical constructing 
engineer, and therefore accustomed to dealing 
with concrete examples (speaking both in the 
constructional sense and editorially) it seemed 
to me proper that 1 should give you a con- 
crete sample or two, as proof of my interest in 
and familiarity with this class of material, for 
uSe in your column; for columns, you know, 
are a most important part of any structure- 
supported by them, and best built according to 
most recent practice, of re-inforced concrete. 
Therefore I send you with this a few pebbles, 
from a new deposit, possessing a fair degree 
of brightness, sufficient roughness for good 
bond and about the usual allowable percentage 
of “voids.” I take no credit for this material 
other than the discovery of it, and the regular 
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and careful “screening” and “washing” to which 
as a conservative engineer I should always 
subject such material. 

If satisfied with the way this material 
“works” with the other ingredients of the 
“mix” a reasonable quantity can be had from 
time to time, on receipt of your shipping in- 
structions at the usual yardage rates, and when 
your “forms” are ready for the re-inforcing 
| shall indeed be pleased to assist you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jo Kerr Mann. 


As the “Katy Flyer” drew near to the town 
of Eufala, Okla., the trainman called the name 
loudly. When the train stopped at the station 
an elderly woman with many baskets and 
packages who had given the conductor a ticket 
for the town remained in her seat. With 
some impatience the trainman came down the 
isle, picked up her baskets, shouted the name 
of the station “Enfala”—and she followed.— 
{Rank! Pebble Editor.] 


Mrs. T. Winkle Hise, always keen for the 
humor of everyday things, was pained one day 
to learn from her husband that the newly wed 
wife of their great friend Mr. Wanderhoff was 
very ill. “Acute indigestion, the doctor pro- 
nounces it,” said Mr. H. Looking down at 
the sleeping form of their three months old 
first-born, she remarked sadly: “Isn’t it 
strange, Mrs. Wanderoff has acute indigestion 
—and I have a cute little baby.”—[Not even 
fair. Pebble Editor. ] 


Monsieur Peticolas, representative of a 
French bond house, found himself one day in 
a small Western city stopping at the typical 
“country hotel” kept by an old German, Max 
Jaeger, whom every one called “Uncle George” 
(because George was not his name) and who 
had no less than his inherited portion of preju- 
dice against Frenchmen. M. Peticolas, ex- 
pecting a telegram, charged Uncle George. 
with much repetition and insistence, to advise 
him promptly if one should arrive; which be- 
cause of tone and manner served to increase 
Uncle George’s dislike. When the “wire” 
came, Uncle George rushed into the group sur- 
rounding the “base burner” in the hotel “of- 
fice” waving the telegram and shouting, “Ver 
iss dot Petee—Petty—dot Pettycoat—dot Un- 
derskirt !”” 

Wherefore, ever after M. Peticolas was 
known among his American associates as “The 
Underskirt."-—[The worst yet. Pebble Edi- 


tor.] 


A tutor who tooted the flute tried to teach 
two young tooters to toot. Said the two to 
the tutor, “Is it harder to toot or to teach two 
young tooters to toot ?”—[Over three thousand 
years old. Pebble Editor.] 

MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB. 
(At the Club.) 


Mary had a little lamb— 
With mint sauce on the side; 
When the waiter brought the bill 
The young man nearly died. 
[Unless you can do better next time,’ fare- 
well.—Pebble Editor. } 
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Ignorant Vandalism 


WHEN two years ago Mr. Garfield, 
then Secretary of the Interior, granted 
to San Francisco a revocable permit to 
flood the Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a 
water supply, we took the ground that 
this was an unjustifiable invasion of a 
national park, and would need to be re- 
voked. Realizing how flimsy was the 
pretext under which the permit had been 
obtained, the representatives of San 
Francisco cast about for means to pre- 
vent a subsequent Secretary of the In- 
terior from revoking the grant. They 
had a bill introduced in Congress which 
involved the confirmation of the permit 
by legalizing an exchange of. land areas 
in the incomparable Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley with equal areas owned by the city 
outside the park, and not improperly 
known as Hog Ranch. 

-In the hearings before the Public 
Lands committees of both houses, this 
new move afforded an opportunity to 
the disinterested opposition, headed by 
the veteran naturalist, John Muir, to ex- 
pose the unworthy purpose of the 
project. It was shown that a local 
quarrel with a water company, and the 
hope of being able to exploit municipally 








many million dollars’ worth of electric 
power: rights, which the grant conveyed, 
were the real motives behind the scheme. 
Ex-Secretary Garfield had been led to 
believe that Hetch-Hetchy and Lake 
Eleanor, in the Yosemite National Park, 
were the only reasonably available 
sources of water supply for San Fran- 
cisco. In view of the ease with which 
it was shown that San Francisco has at 
least a dozen adequate sources of supply 
outside the Park, it is not possible to 
acquit Mr. Garfield and his advisers 
from the charge of having acted hastily 
and without a thoro investigation of the 
facts. The bill, very properly, was 
pigeonholed. 

Meanwhile an aroused public senti- 
ment, led. by more than a dozen public- 
spirited organizations and nearly the 
entire press of the country, applied to 
the new Secret@y of the Interior for a 
revocation of the permit. 

Secretary Ballinger visited the valley 
in person and had an investigation made 
under the direction of the Geological 
Survey. On the basis of this report, 
which shows that Lake Eleanor and 
Cherry Creek are alone sufficient to sup- 
ply the needs of San Francisco and ad- 
jacent cities, Secretary Ballinger issued 
an order calling upon the city to show 
cause why that part of the permit relat- 
ing to Hetch-Hetchy Valley should not 
be at once revoked. At the hearing, set 
for the middle of last May, the legal 
representatives of the city asked for 
more time in which to gather evidence 
for a showing, altho two years earlier 
they claimed to have evidence which con- 
vinced Mr. Garfield that the spoliation 
of -Hetch-Hetchy was necessary to the 
life of San Francisco. The real object, 
doubtless, was to evade exposure by de- 
laying action long enough to enable 
another Secretary of the Interior, more 
favorable to their designs, to take office. 

Secretary Ballinger deserves com- 
mendation for the manner in which he 
met the issue. He secured the appoint- 
ment of three army engineers, who are 
to act in the capacity of an advisory 
board to the Secretary of the Interior 
during the extension of one year which 
has been granted to the city authorities. 
This board of engineers will pass upon 
the evidence submitted, and will make 
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such independent investigations as the 
circumstances may demand. The new 
order, just issued by the Interior De- 
partment, enjoins the city from acquir- 
ing any further rights in the National 
Park, and expressly reserves for deci- 
sion at the final hearing “all questions as 
to the validity and legality of said per- 
mit.” 

It is a sufficient condemnation of San 
Francisco’s proposed violation of the 
integrity of our fairest national park to 
know that not necessity, but comparative 
cheapness and the reduction of the city’s 
taxes, were the motive power of the 
project. The amazing misinformation 
printed on the dodgers which were dis- 
tributed to catch the city’s vote shows 
that some promoters of the project were 
not troubled by scruples about the truth. 
The leading San Francisco dailies con- 
ducted a campaign of Misrepresentation 
from the start, boldly asserting, in sub- 
stance: “The question is not whether 
this is right, but whether we can get it.” 
Apparently municipalities as well as 
individuals can play at the game of 
“grab.” 

We may rest assured that this feature 
of the case will not receive an ex parte 


judgment in the pending investigation. 
But we wish to call attention to a con- 
sideration which was entirely overlooked 


in the initial discussions. It concerns 
the present trend of sanitary science in 
relation to domestic water supplies. This 
most important matter clearly received 
no attention when former Secretary 
Garfield, in the permit, took for granted 
the possibility of a divided use of the 
watershed—as a source “of domestic 
water supply and a public recreation 
ground, at the same time. Since modern 
science holds these two uses to be incom- 
patible, it was soon perceived that the 
nation is facing in this grant the ulti- 
mate loss of one-half of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 

The case is even worse. One of the 
editors of THe INDEPENDENT has been 
at pains, during the past year, to investi- 
gate the best managed water supplies in 
Germany, Switzerland and England, and 
to consult hydraulic experts. The gist 
of it all is that no wise and provident 
city, at this stage of sanitary science, and 
with the demonstrated results of sixty 
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years of European experience in filtra- 
tion, will jeopardize the health of its 
inhabitants with an unfiltered water sup- 
ply. Ili it does, nevertheless, public 
sentiment, scientific knowledge and the 
welfare of the supplied communities de- 
mand the rigid exclusion of the public 
from the drainage area, in this .case 500 
square miles of the park. It is the occa- 
sional pollution of water by typhoid 
bacilli that proves so dangerous to un- 
filtered domestic supplies. For this rea- 
son the German Imperial Board of 
Health, the greatest sanitary tribunal in 
the world, has declared, that all surface 
supplies, irom whatever source, must be 
adequately and systematically filtered 
just before use. 

It will no doubt be a pleasing function 
for the board of army engineers, with 
Colonel Biddle at their head, to save 
San Francisco’s inhabitants from the 
fatal stupidity of its politicians, and 
Hetch-Hetchy from the useless sacrifice 
of a watery grave, by directing the city 
to filter its water from abundant sources. 
nearer home. For as long as water must 
be filtered, it would be an economic 
crime to pass by nearer sources, and a 
gratuitous piece of vandalism to destroy 
Hetch-Hetchy while wasting the city’s 
revenues. 

With the example of Switzerland be- 
fore one’s eyes, reaping from tourists a 
harvest of many million dollars annually, 
the economic value of scenery has ceased 
to be a negligible asset of national 
resources. It is proper to inquire into 
the economic loss of needlessly submerg- 
ing a valley and blocking a canyon whose 
combined scenic features surpass any- 
thing of the kind to be found in Switzer- 
land. He would be bold who would 
seek to estimate the numbers of tourists 
that will in the near future be attracted 
by the fame of the Tuolumne Canyon. 
Nearly five thousand feet in twenty miles 
the river comes tumbling down a colos- 
sal granite gorge, on its way to Hetch- 
Hetchy. The accompanying photograph 
is but one of many steps in the regal 
stairway of falls and cliffs and forests 
that lead up to the throne room of the 
High Sierra—the Tuolumne Meadows. 
Any project that involves the destruction 
or withdrawal from public access and 
enjoyment of this unique portion of the 
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A TYPICAL FALL IN 


park should be compelled to justify it- 
self before the nation to whom this 
property belongs. It indicates little 
sagacity on our part to esteem lightly 
our national parks and their future 
health-giving and economic influence 
upon the nation’s life, when beyond the 
Atlantic two nations—Italy and Switzer- 
land—are now starting a movement to 
establish at infinite cost what we already 
have and hold with a careless’ hand. 


2 
A New Movement for Christian 
Unity 


Tue latest movement toward Chris- 
tian unity has started within the pale of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Twelve 
laymen and twelve clergymen have com- 
bined to form a Christian Unity Foun- 
dation, incorporated under the laws of 


the State of New York. Its object is 
“to promote Christian unity at home 
and thruout the world.” An Episco- 
palian convention in Chicago, about two 
decades ago, also made a pronouncement 
in favor of Church unity, on the basis 
of the Quadrilateral. The Presbyterians 
had a conference with Episcopalian rep- 
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resentatives. But one plank of the 
Quadrilateral was the historic episco- 
pate, and the Episcopalians thought 
they had the exclusive right to stand on 
it. Of course, the conference came to 
nothing. 

Since the present movement does not 
profess to start with the Quadrilateral 
or with any statement of doctrinal essen- 
tials, the case looks more hopeful. It 
certainly affords a more conciliatory ap- 
proach to the problem. The means by 
which the purpose of the foundation is 
to be effected is (quoting from one of 
the articles of incorporation) : 

“To gather and disseminate accurate infor- 
mation relative to the faith and works of all 
Christian bodies: to set forth the great dan- 
ger of our unhappy divisions and the waste 
of spiritual energy due thereto: to devise and 
suggest practical methods of cooperation, sub- 
stituting comity for rivalry in the propagation 
of the common faith; to bring together all 
who are laboring in the same field, and this 
in the belief that full knowledge of one an- 
other will emphasize our actual membership 
in the one body of Christ and our common ° 
agreement in the essentials of faith.” 

It may be as difficult as ever to agree 
on “the essentials of faith,” especially if 
the historic episcopate is among them. 
But, the Foundation will do much to clear 
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the way if it succeeds in working out 
practicable methods of co-operation be- 
tween denominations. Unfortunately, 
the movement is apparently not one for 
which the denomination accepts official 
responsibility, altho the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick Courtney, sometime Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, is the president, and the 
Bishops of Albany, Southern Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Newark and New York, are vice- 
presidents of the first board of trustees. 
It is a denominational corporation, offi- 
cered by influential Episcopalian clergy- 
men and laymen. The Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes, of New York, is secretary. 

The incorporators’ intended mode of 
procedure apparentlygis to arrange for 
private, unofficial conferences with 
members of other denominations in 
order to ascertain on what basis a union 
could be effected. Naturally, those de- 
nominations which are most akin to the 
Episcopal Church will be consulted first. 
There ought, fer instance, to be little 
difficulty in coming to an understanding 
with the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians. 
While they lay no stress upon that point, 
their historic episcopate seems to be well 
established, and their history, polity, 
ritual and doctrinal beliefs afford many 
points of contact. One such union 
achieved would perhaps have the effect 
of, starting the procession. 

One of the aims of the corporation is 
comity. We wish to make a suggestion. 
Why should not this foundation address 
itself vigorously to the task of promot- 
ing interdenominational comity? The 
General Federation of Churches, we 
understand, already has committees on 
comity with whom it would be possible 
to co-operate. The different denomina- 
tions could appoint official committees of 
their own, so that it would be possible 
to support decisions with authority. 
Certainly no more practical and useful 
result could be desired at the present 
time than to devise and render effective 
some means of checking an overgrowth 
of struggling little churches in small 
towns. There must be an agreement as 
to policy and official ce-operation be- 
tween Christian bodies to effect this sav- 
ing of hate and effort. The net result 
of such activity must in the end be to 
foster Christian unity. Since so many 
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attempts along other lines have failed, 
this new corporation is entitled to the 
good wishes of all who deplore the un- 
christian rivalry of Christian denomina- 
tions. 

& 


Acceleration Mad 


Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson tells us 
that when he first sojourned in America 
he was of opinion that our ruling pas- 
sion was the lust of wealth. On closer 
acquaintance he revised’ his judgment, 
and concluded that it was not crude 
wealth that we cared for, so much as 
power. Coming again to see us, how- 
ever, after the interval of some years, he 
once more changed his mind, and de- 
cided that what we really are mad about 
is mere “acceleration.” 

A good many foreigners that have 
confided to the literary world their im- 
pressions of us, at so much per, have 
been worse observers than Mr. Dickin- 
son. His final generalization seems to 
have been reached quite independently 
by the Westchester Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which has recently announced that 
the American people have gone “auto- 
mobile crazy,” and given notice that it 
has decided to “use extreme caution” 
hereafter in discounting the paper of 
applicants who are borrowing money 
for the purpose of purchasing auto- 
mobiles. Hundreds of families, they 
say, in the last six months, have 
mortgaged their homes or hypothecated 
securities for this purpose. This is, in 
fact, an understatement. The mortgag- 
ing has been going on for more than 
two years, and the mortgagors are num- 
bered, not by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands ; no one need be surprised if, when 
the day of reckoning comes, the number 
turns out to be tens of thousands. 

This circumstance shows, for one 
thing, the quality of the argument which 
has diligently been circulated of late, 
that rising prices have not in fact to any 
great extent hastened the destruction of 
the middle class, ground between com- 
bined corporations and a unionized pro- 
letariat. “If,” the argument runs, “the 
well-to-do middle class is disappearing. 
how does it happen that the nation’s 
automobile bill, including purchase price 














and running expenses, is close upon a 
billion dollars annually?” The exact 
value of this argument will appear when 
the bill is paid. 

The facts are significant of something 
more, also. The craze for speeding, in 
a literal sense, is only one phase of our 
acceleration madness in general. ‘“Hus- 
tle” is an American word, and no other 
one word, long or short, expresses so 
much that may truly be affirmed of 
American character and American life. 
It ought to replace all other legends on 
American coins and coats of arms. 

The American not only tears and 
sweats to catch his car or his train, to 
catch the fastest train, to “turn over” 
his capital, to make record time in build- 
ing skyscrapers, and, in general, to keep 
the physical elements that he works with 
in a cyclonic turmoil; he also accelerates 
his “education” and his “culture.” He 
sees nothing absurd in paying “big 
money” to “accelerate public opinion” or 
in “promoting progress.” He would 
accelerate the kingdom of heaven, if it 
could be made to’ come within observa- 
tion, so that he could watch the speed- 
ometer. 

Incidentally, he accelerates Bright’s 
disease, heart failure and the distribu- 
tion of his estate. We shouldn’t mind 
this so much if nothing more happened. 
But, unhappily, he incidentally also 
accelerates the disintegration of civiliza- 
tion, which is not so trifling a conse- 
quence. It happens that we live in a 
universe in which everything is in proc- 
ess, either of evolution or of dissolution. 
Evolution may proceed rapidly or slow- 
ly, and results to which the mind of man 
cannot be indifferent turn upon the rate 
at which evolution proceeds. A living 
organism, or a community, may rapidly 
acquire and consolidate its substance or 
its parts, just as a cooling mass of mat- 
ter may rapidly lose its molecular mo- 
tion and contract into a crystalline lump. 
If the loss of energy and the compact- 
ing be quickly accomplished there is 
very little internal rearrangement of 
parts; that is to say, there is but little 
evolution. The organism or the com- 


munity that gets its growth or its aggre- 
gation and consolidation rapidly never 
acquires the nicer complexities of or- 
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ganization, the more delicate adjust- 
ments of means to ends, fullness, rich- 
ness or perfect adaptability of life. It 
has “hustled” thru a crude, imperfect 
evolution to premature senility or early 
death. 

The Greek ideal of perfectfon, with a 
relatively unchanging or slowly chang- 
ing way of life and social order, does 
not appeal to the modern mind. But 
surely the day will come when men will 
begin to ask whether incessant turmoil, 
‘“‘a dynamic state” that allows few possi- 
bilities for the attainment of solid excel- 
lence, thoroness of knowledge, complete- 
ness of understanding, permanence and 
harmony in human relationships, delicate 
adjustments of thought and feeling, the 
contemplation of beauty and excellence, 
and the quiet enjoyment of an existence 
rich with variety of interests is, after all, 
so much better than the relatively “static 
order” of that earlier world. This is a 
most “un-American” thought, we know, 
but we have no fear that it will be seized 
upon by our countrymen.with such avid- 
ity as to throw the traffic squad out of 
employment. 

Js 


Midsummer Tariff Madness 


SENATOR ALDRICH’s personal interest 
in the increase of the duty on manufac- 
tures of rubber from 30 to 35 per 
cent. was the subject of heated contro- 
versy in Kansas last week. Senator 
Bristow insisted upon consideration of 
the evidence that Mr. Aldrich and his 
son were largely interested in a formid- 
able new corporation, which he called a 
Rubber Trust, holding that the Aldriches 
and their associates must be beneficiaries 
of the additional duty. Speaker Cannon 
attempted to answer him, but carefully 
avoided the effective reply which he 
could have made. Mr. Aldrich himself, 
we presume, regarded the controversy 
with serenity, and possibly with amuse- 
ment, knowing that Mr. Bristow had 
made no case against him. 

Mr. Bristow could easily have ascer- 
tained before his first speech on this sub- 
ject that the Aldrich and Guggenheim 
corporation (Intercontinental Rubber 
Company) is concerned with the pro- 
duction and importation of crude rub- 
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ber, which remains on the free list. If 
he did not know this then, he has since 
had time to make inquiry. There is 


nothing in the lists of directors and offi- 


cers of this corporation and of the com- 
pany which controls two-thirds of the 
manufacture of rubber goods to indicate 
that the two are connected. All this 
could have been ascertained by Speaker 
Cannon, who might have shown that 
Mr. Bristow had missed the point and 
made no case. But the Speaker has not 
been noted for an intimate familiarity 
with the tariff. 

Mr. Aldrich’s interest in a company 
which imports and sells crude rubber 
does not prove that he increased the 
duty on manufactured rubber for the 
enrichment of himself and his son, Mr. 
Bristow must know this. If he can 
show that Mr. Aldrich and his son are 
officers or directors or stockholders in 
the United States Rubber Company, or 
any other corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber goods, and there- 
fore protected. by the duty which was 
increased, he will have a case against the 
Senator from Rhode Island. At pres- 
ent he has none. Speaker Cannon could 
not perceive the weakness of Mr. Bris- 
tow’s position. 

We suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas, as we did a week ago, that be- 
fore he speaks again upon this topic he 
should attempt to find out whether Mr. 
Aldrich or members of his family have 
made investments in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry. Thus he may obtain 
evidence that will be worth something. 

Our readers know what our views are 
about the recent sham revision of the 
tariff, and about the influence of Mr. 
Aldrich upon tariff legislation. Thruout 
the revision debate the criticism of the 
insurgents was keen and frequently ef- 
fective. As a rule, since the bill was 
passed, it has been just. This blunder in 
Kansas is to be deplored, because it tends 
to take away a part of the weight which 
that criticism should have with the dis- 
cerning public. Those who fight against 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff should be sure 
of the foundations of their arguments. 
Careful inquiry should precede the pub- 
lication of such charges as have been 
made in this rubber case. Loss of influ- 
ence may be caused by haste and errors. 
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If all the fatalities of avia- 
tion since the aeroplane was 
devised were tabulated, the 
conclusion would be irresistible that 
navigating the air cannot be classed 
among the extra-hazardous occupations. 
Indeed, considering the number of ama- 
teurs and beginners for whom flying has 
strong attractions, the wonder grows 
that accidents are not much more numer- 
ous and more serious. Evidently flying 
is a business which may be easily and 
quickly learned by almost any one who 
is neither timid nor nervous. New . 
names are almost daily added to the 
growing list of record-makers and 
record-breakers. Men not previously 
mentioned in press dispatches and whol- 
ly unknown to the public do surprising 
things which command international 
attention. When and how did these 
men learn all it has been assumed an 
aviator should know? The answer is 
not difficult. Some of them never 
learned at all and qualified to fly in 
much less time than would be needed to 
fit them for employment in driving a 
good team of horses. Some had a few 
lessons, which were chiefly useful in 
showing them how to handle the motor 
and keep it running. A few, perhaps, 
have been carefully trained, but it~ is 
safe to say they learned more in their 
first independent flight than had been 
imparted by their instructors. Only a 
few months ago even a short flight of 
fifteen or twenty minutes was deemed 
wonderful. Today a race from New 
York to St. Louis for a considerable 
money prize would attract hundreds of 
entries if as many builders of areoplanes 
were ready: to supply the apparatus. 
Obviously, flying is neither very difficult 
nor dangerous from the point of view 
of the aviator; less so, indeed, than 
racing motor cars on land. Perhaps the 
real danger of flying is that it is too 
easy, and for that reason tempts the in- 
experienced and temperamentally reck- 
less. That some of these fall is to be 
expected. It is also to be expected that 
occasionally one who is neither inexperi- 
enced nor reckless will find himself the 
victim of an accident resulting from 
faulty design or bad construction. It is 
quite certain, however, that very few of 
those who have won success in the air 


Flying as a 
Business 
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have given to the work of preparation 
for flight a fraction of the time or pains 
needed to master the simplest of the 
mechanical trades. 


& 
° Almost up to the hour of 
Suet Oe this writing, the great 
Lawlessness 


strike which has tied up 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 
challenged attention and commanded re- 
spect by reason of the fact that it prom- 
ised to be quite free from violence and 
destruction of property. So it began, 
and had it so continued it would have 
been the most interesting and instructive 
of recent great strikes. The issue was 
one of wages. So far as we are awate, 
this was not complicated by any senti- 
mental demands. The men asked for 
higher pay, were refused it, gave notice 
of the intention to strike at a given time, 
carried out their program to the letter, 
and left the road to do the best it could 
without their services. In all this the 
men appear to have acted well within 
their rights. The right of the company 
to fill their places with new men was not 
affirmed by the strikers, but it did not 
need to be affirmed. They knew the 
company would do exactly this if it 
could, but they do not seem to have be- 
lieved that it could. If it could not, 
peace overtures might be expected from 
the board room ina few days, Evidently 
it was less difficult to fill the vacant 
places than the strikers had expected. 
In these circumstances the purpose ex- 
prest by the strikers and adhered to for 
several days seems to have weakened. 
On the 23d inst. a serious outbreak oc- 
curred at Brockville, in which the sta- 
tion was partly wrecked, and a number 
of new employees were mishandled with 
murderous intent. It was a typical mob 
of strikers and strike sympathizers, and 
necessitated the calling out of troops for 
its suppression. This is much to be re- 
gretted. The issue is no longer one of 
wages, but of law and order against an- 
archy. Now that the tocsin has sounded, 
similar outbreaks of mob violence may 
be expected all along the line. What 
effect the outbreak at Brockville will 
have upon the great body of sane, ob- 
servant and generally . law-respecting 
men immediately concerned in the 
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Grand Trunk strike is uncertain. Prob- 
ably it will have less effect than it might 
be expected to have if they were in a 
position to consider the matter from a 
point of view less intimately personal. 
Are the men qualified for train service 
by character, habits and attainments 
ready to assume and defend the position 
that their unions can secure what they 
desire only by bloodshed, incendiarism 
and dynamite? We hope not. 


& 


It has recently 
come to be under- 
stood that Mr. 
Roosevelt longs to harmonize the fac- 
tions in the Republican party. Last 
week’s insurgent speeches in Kansas 
show that the task, while not necessarily 
hopeless, is a very formidable one. Sen- 
ator Cummins and Senator Bristow have 
turned from the tariff to the Railroad 
Bill, sharply attacking Attorney General 
Wickersham. The original bill sent to 
Congress by this member of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Bristow says, had sixteen sections— 
four- for the benefit of the people, and 
twelve “drawn in the interest of the rail- 
roads.” These twelve would have “legal- 
ized every illegal merger, every dishonest 
watering of stock, and every unlawful 
consolidation made in the last forty 
years.” Senator Cummins is not less 
severe. He remarks that the Attorney 
General, in preparing the bill, forgot that 
he was attorney for the people, but “re- 
membered his long law practice in New 
York, when his chief business was to tell 
corporations how to evade the law.” If, 
as the Senator asserts, Mr. Aldrich was 
a “traitor to his party and to the people” 
because he supported the provisions of 
Mr. Wickersham’s bill, then it follows 
that the Attorney General also was 
a traitor. But where does Mr. Taft 
stand? Mr. Wickersham represented 
him, and the bill had his approval. 
He publicly exprest regret because of 
the omission of certain parts which, 
the two insurgent Senators say, were 
drawn in the interest of the rail- 
roads. Does it occur to these gentlemen 
that they are virtually asserting that the 
President himself is a traitor to his party 
and to the American people? 


Indirectly Attacking 
the President 
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A correspondent of 
the Herald recently 
set forth his 
scheme of keeping cool in hot weather. 
Briefly it was to leave off all his under- 
wear. Some one long ago suggested an 
even better way than that, which was to 
remove one’s skin and sit down in one’s 
bones. When the mercury begins to 
climb up to the top of the thermometer 
many people cry out and rebel. They 
have not the resignation of the sage who 
remarked: “When it rains, let it rain.” 
They are perverse, since in winter they 
would be delighted with the very heat 
they object to in summer. During. the 
“heated term” it would, of course, be 
foolish to ‘wear winter clothing. The 
shirt waist for men is a happy device 
that is contemporaneous with the peek-a- 
boo waist for women. Both are sugges- 
tive of coolness and comfort, whatever 
else they may suggest. Some people have 
held that a cabbage leaf worn just inside 
the hat makes for coolness. We recall a 


Is It Hot Enough 
for You? 


man who used to say with an air of au- 
thority, “If you want to keep cool, stop 
fanning yourself!” 


Possibly something 
might be done with the Christian Science 
idea and imagine coolness. Thus cool- 
ness will presently be in the midst of the 
practitioner. The experiment may easily 
be tried and if it fails the heat is not any 
hotter. There is something to be said 
in favor of the hot days in that they are 
often vacation days and signify the 
woods, the fields and the brooks that 
meander thru the meadows. What if 
it is hot since you are driving along a 
romantic bit of country road? What 
do you care for the hot sun beating down 
upon you if you are a motor enthusiast 
on land or sea? Heat, after all, is only 
relative. If the temperature rises to 99 
degrees in the shade, you have only to 
see to it that your mind is properly 
attuned and it will seem to be several 
degrees cooler than it will be to an- 
other who is looking on the hot side 
of things. 
st 

Co-operation on the farm 
is the watchword of the 
hour. The Southern 
States are full of new organizations for 
celery raisers, citrus growers and asso- 
ciations for profitable marketing. It is 


Rural 
Co-operation 


announced quite generally that the farm- 
er will not be satisfied until the middle- 
man in market is entirely got rid of. 
He is not closely enough identified with 
the producer. American production has 
three factors, now entirely distinct in 
method and separate in interest; the pro- 
ducer, the middleman and the retailer. 
There is no real co-operation between 
them, as there is no co-operation among 
themselves. In the Southern States co- 
operative colonies are also coming to the 
front. These are working out the prob- 
lems of rescuing waste lands, provided 
action is truly co-operative. Speculators 
who offer marvelous advantages and 
low prices, in all cases securing mort- 
gages or their equivalent, betray a good 
many country homeseekers. This does 
not hinder wisely spying out the land by 
a company, and co-operative settlement. 
The New England pioneers were really 
co-operators, as they moved westward 
over the continent, and the same meth- 
ods will hold good for those who are 
now moving southward. They planted 
and they reaped and they harvested by 
mutual aid. They helped each other in 
house building, in corn husking; and in 
all ways the community idea was very 
strong. It is the enormous growth of 
our cities that has weakened this co- 
operative sentiment, and made individu- 
alism fleshless and soulless. The farmer 
has often been spoken of as living a 
peculiarly independent life, the co-opera- 
tive side of agriculture being overlooked. 
A colony of a dozen farmers would not 
intrude on individual independence, by 
owning a good deal of common stock in 
the way of tools, machinery, and even 
considerable live stock. By working to- 
gether they can secure not only larger 
crops, but better prices. Friction and 
competition may be largely smoothed, 
away. We thoroly believe in the lend-a- 
hand principle, as essentially economic 
as well as ethical. 
. & 
a We have receive:| 
Morley and Meredith from Mr. Sinclair 
too late to appear 
in his article published elsewhere this 
issue the fo’)owing letter from Bernaril 
Shaw, which as usual speaks for itself: 


_Everything that Upton Sinclair says in the 
circular is true enough, but it is not conceiv- 
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able that any fund such as he proposes would 
get into the hands of those for whom it was 
intended. An original writer of genius al- 
ways raises hostility and inspires terror and 
dislike. Committees always select the second- 
best men. Now I do not say that the endow- 
ment of second-best men might not be better 
than no endowment at all, but it is not what 
Upton Sinclair is driving at. Great men of 
the type he wishes to encourage are not really 
helpable in their beginnings. But it too often 
happens that the poverty through which they 
have to fight in their youth either dogs them 
unremittingly through life, or returns in their 
old age, especially if in their latest utterances 
they get further and further estranged from 
contemporary taste, as in the case of Turner 
and Beethoven. In this phase they might have 
just a chance of being selected by a committee 
for an old age pension. But that, again, is not 
what Upton Sinclair wants. 

There is only one serious and effective way 
of helping young men of the kind in view, and 
that is by providing everybody with enough 
leisure in the intervals of well-paid ‘and not 
excessive work to enable them to write books 
in their spare time and pay for the printing of 
them. Nothing else seems to me to be really 
hopeful. I myself seem an example of a man 
who achieved literary eminence without as- 
sistance; but as a matter of fact certain rem- 
nants of family property made all the differ- 
ence. For fully nine years I had to sponge 
shamelessly cn my father and mother; but even 
at that we only squeezed thru because my 
mother’s grandfather had been a rich man. In 
fact I was just the man for whom Upton 
wants to establish his fund. Yet for the life 
of me I cannot see how any committee in the 
world could have given me a farthing. All I 
had to show was five big novels which nobody 
would publish, and as the publishers’ readers 
by whose advice they were rejected included 
Lord Morley and George Meredith, it cannot 
be said that I was in any worse hands than 
those of any committee likely to be appointed. 
Of course Sinclair may say to this that if Mor- 
ley and Meredith, instead of having to advise 
a publisher as to the prospects of a business 
speculation, had only had to consider how to 
help a struggling talent without reference to 
commercial consideration, they might have 
come to my rescue. Unfortunately, I have 
seen both their verdicts; and I can assure Sin- 
clair that I produced on both of them exactly 
the impression that is inevitably produced in 
every such case: that is, that I was a young 
man with more cleverness than was good for 
me and that what I needed was snubbing and 
not encouraging. No doubt there are talents 
which are not aggressive and do not smell of 
brimstone; but these are precisely the talents 
which are marketable, except, of course, in the 
case of the highest poetry, which, however, is 
out of the question anyhow as a means of 
livelihood. William Morris, when he was at 
the hight of his fame as a poet, long after the 
publication of his popular poem, “The Earthly 
Paradise,” told me that his income from his 
poems was about a hundred a year; and I hap- 
pen to know that Robert Browning threatened 
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to leave the country, because the Income Tax 
Commissioners assessed him with a modest 
but wholly imaginary income on the strength 
of his reputation. Poetry-is thus frankly a 
matter of endowment, but for the rest 1 think 
a writer’s chance of being helped by the fund 
would be in inverse ratio to his qualifications 
as conceived by Upton Sinclair. 
Yours truly, 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. BERNARD SHAw. 
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Special corn trains on our 
railroads are now fol- 
lowed by special dairy 
trains, and special trains for other pur- 
poses. The dairy special for Iowa has 
been most conspicuous for calling out 
crowds. The State has five hundred and 
fifty creameries and ships 110,000,000 
pounds of butter every year; but it is be- 
lieved that full twice this amount could 
be turned off, with better cows and bet- 
ter methods. The instruction given laid 
special emphasis on getting rid of poor 
and second-rate cows. It is believed that 
not one out of ten of the milch cows 
owned by the common farmer pay their 
way; whatever money is made comes 
from the small percentage of high grade 
animals. Fifty thousand people were 
reached by the Iowa train, and frequent- 
ly over one thousand were reached at a 
single station. Business houses were 
closed in every town; schools were dis- 
missed, and the country people for miles 
around gathered together with the towns 
people to study the lessons given by. the 
practical experts on the train. In some 
cases the train was met by brass binds. 
and always by the cheering of the people. 
It was a terribly muddy time, and the 
roads nearly impassable ; but the farmers 
got there all the same. In casting up our 
account with the railroads we have got 
to take into our estimate, and very cor- 
dially, what they are doing along the line 
of farm improvement. 


& 


Dairy Trains 


Recently bishops im 
various parts of Italv 
agreed to combine 
their diocesan seminaries for the train- 
ing of priests into interdiocesan—that 
is, making several smaller into one 
larger. They also allotted to the latter 
the grants allowed by the state to the 
former. Here they reckoned without 


Italian Seminaries 
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their host. The Keeper of the Seals 
promptly notified the civil authorities of 
the districts affected that the bishops had 
run afoul of the law of guarantees, by 
which Italy took over the management of 
Church estates. He further complained 
that the Episcopate had passed by the 
civil authority and even called the semi- 
naries useless—“inutili.” The sole com- 
ment of the Italian press is that it is 
merely a question of safeguarding the 
state’s rights; while among the Italian 
cardinals there is none, like Andrieu, of 
Bordeaux, who will stand up to resent 
and resist. Cardinal Del Val has a dry 
point to his pen. We look in vain for 
any letter exhorting the Italian bishops 
to stand up for their rights and those of 
Mother Church. - Pius X is silent. No 
appeals are echoing around the world on 
the wickedness of the Italian Govern- 
ment. The fact, however, is that the 
Italian bishops must close some semi- 
naries. Vocations in Italy are on the de- 
crease. It is one of the Pope’s reforms 
by which a few large seminaries take the 
place of dozens of small poor ones. 


& 


Lately the missionaries in 
Korea resolved to try to 
add one million this year 
to the number of their adherents. This is 
made the occasion of a bitter attack on 
them as political disturbers of the peace. 
A number of leading Japanese papers 
have joined in this attack. They say 
that the hundreds of Christian schools 
are hotbeds of opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and incite rebellion against Japan- 
ese authority. The missionaries, they 
say, ought to be expelled from the coun- 
try for the sake of peace. They declare 
that a Church Report by Dr. Under- 
wood is full of unquiet words and insti- 
gates the Koreans to oppose the Resi- 
dency-General. It is even declared that 
all the Korean assassins thus far disco- 
ered have been Christian converts and 
connected with the missionaries. We do 
not believe one word of all this. It is 
true tha* an active religious propaganda 
is pushea, but not a political one. Yet it 
may be true that the Korean malcon- 
tents, who regard opposition to Japan- 
ese authority as patriotism, may have 
sought to attach themselves to the Chris- 


Korean 
Missionaries 
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tian mission as a cover for their pur- 
poses, All this is used, we presume, to 
encourage the proposal that Japan 
should definitely annex Korea, and put 
an end to the fiction of a Korean Em- 
peror. This seems likely to be done, 
and we can hardly expect any foreign 
opposition, particularly now that we 
hear of a formal agreement between 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan as to 
their relative rights on the Continent. 
The agreement is said to include Man- 
churia, as if China had nothing to say, 
and probably Korea and Mongolia. All 
this has a bearing on the effort of Secre- 
tary Kriox to maintain an open door in 
Manchuria, which has much angered the 
Japanese. Let him first, they say, give 
us an open door in the Philippines, and 
stop Japanese immigration to the United 
States. 


a 


A curious development of pathological 
advice recommends as a cure for nervous 
disorders a return to the old fashioned 
ways 3i living and working. One physi- 
cian tells us that light needlework comes 
under the category of amusemént, ard 
he wouid prescribe it for a woman with 
nerve tiouble, just as he would prescribe 
golf for men. The object of course is to 
keep the mind occupied, without too 
much strain, and not much chance for it 
to rest on and exaggerate troubles. He 
tells us that “nerves” constitutes a 
disease dependent on lack of occupation, 
a mental emptiness that leaves room for 
fret and vexation. Knitting is recom- 
mended as still better than needlework, 
and is claimed to have a peculiarly sooth- 
ing effect on those who handle the 
needles; as better than any medicire 
ever prescribed. It is believed that the 
health of our mothers depended largely 
on the fact that they had a good deal to 
do, from daylight until dark. The old- 
fashioned mother was always knitting, 
when she was not cooking or weaving, 
and when she walked the streets to visit 
a neighbor, she knitted along the way. 
Half a dozen friends knitted as they 
talked, and a dropped stitch was a capital 
break in a bit of gossip. It broke the 
tension, and the competitive stints or 
stunts, were exceedingly interesting, 
while harmless. 





EDITORIAL 


Speaker Cannon, at Kansas City, took 
the position that no great party can 
stand on a single issue. Yet in the very 
same sentence he is compelled to allow 
that the Republican party did stand, and 
did do its greatest work. on a single 
issue—that between servile and free 
labor. We are quite sure that history 
does not confirm any such doctrine as 
Mr. Cannon asserts. The original Re- 
publican party of 1800 had one single 
issue with Federalism, and it fought 
that issue thru the administrations of 
Jefferson, and until the death of the 
Federal party. Mr, Madison had but 
one great problem to solve when he took 
up the Government, and in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary, he found himself 
involved in a struggle with Great Brit- 
ain. Any fair reading of American his- 
tory shows us that, altho in the develop- 
ment of party life many questions be- 
come involved, no period of our history 
has ever been without one leading and 
controlling political problem. A letter 
from George William Curtis, happens to 
lie before us, in which he complains of 
the political reform efforts’: made after 
the Civil War, that they created un- 
workable jungles for platforms, adding: 
“No party has ever succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself with the people excedt on a 
single issue.” 

& 


We have had numerous breach of 
promise suits by women against men. 
Suits by disappointed men against wom- 
en have been rare. Young Mr. Russell 
Griswold, of Rowayton, Conn., is, how- 
ever, suing Miss Helen Woodruff Smith, 
a divorcee, many years his senior, for 
$50,000 worth of damaged affections. 
Miss Smith puts in a general denial of 
all the allegations and defies the alle- 
gator in good style. It must be said 
that “Brunhilde’s” letters to “Siegfried” 
are full of entertaining matter, in which 
banter and a serio-comic lovemaking go 
hand in hand. They make delightful 
midsummer reading and offer a decided 
and most refreshing contrast to cer- 
tain masculine love letters, written on a 
famous club’s stationery and signed by 
a well-known litterateur. The suit, 
moreover, comes at’a most opportune 
moment, when there is a dearth of news, 
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and the city editor can give it space and 
scare headings. Of course, any breach 
of promise suit is indefensible, but if 
marriage is a copartnership in which 
each party is equal before the law and 
the prophets, we don’t see why a man 
should not sue as well as be sued. 


a 


At the recent third Hochschultag of 
Germany Professor Lamprecht, of Leip- 
sic, the most famous historian in the 
academic world of the Fatherland, de- 
livered an address which is causing an 
endless discussion by the claim that the 
German universities no longer occupy 
that pre-eminence in higher education 
that they have for decades, but are be- 
ing outranked by other institutions, par- 
ticularly those of America, on account 
of their great financial equipment and 
excellent management. Leading peri- 


odicals, among them the influential All- 
gemeine Zeitung, of Munich, agree with 
Lamprecht, and in its columns there 
‘have appeared contributions from lead- 
ing university lights, declaring that the 
scholarship of Germany is ‘not as pro- 


gressive as it should be. Lamprecht 
finds the student body in the Fatherland 
more modern than the teaching corps, as 
is evinced particularly by the fact that 
the former no longer crowd the regular 
university lectures, but enthusiastically 
take part in the work of the institutes 
and seminars. ss 


Altho the nine universities'of Prussia, 
especially Berlin, were the last to admit 
women to the full rights of academic 
citizenship, the total enrollment this 
semester of the women contingent has 
reached 2,324, as compared with 1,680 
six months ago, a remarkable increase of 
633. In the philosophical faculties the 
enrollment of women is 2,004, as the 
majority are preparing for the position 
of teachers in girls’ high schools; there 
are 266 women in the medical depart- 
ment, 15 in the law and 39 in the theo- 
logical. The most noteworthy feature in 
these statistics is that no fewer than 
1,250 are fully immatriculated, i. ¢., have 
done the work required by the nine-year 
courses of the regular secondary schools, 
and naturally have been compelled to do 
this by private study. For the first time 
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the number of regular and full women 
students is greater than that of the irreg- 
ular “h6érerinnen,” which is only 1,074. 


& 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson insists that the 
data for centenarians cannot be relied 
upon; that in fact we have none. Not- 
withstanding, Dr. Wu-Ting-Fang left us 
recently with this cheerful good bye: “T 
hope I will find you all here in 1959, 
when I intend to return to America. If 
not the trouble will be with you, and not 
with me.” He added that Americans 
shortened their lives by too hasty eating 
and too little attention to the proper 
mode of living. “Before departing now, 
I would like to call attention to three 
things which you should observe if you 
would live a long and contented life. 
They are pure food, pure air, and pure 
thoughts.” Dr. Wu gave us a fine com- 


bination when he added pure thoughts, 
for we may be sure that the agitation for 
pure food and pure air will not bring 
about the desired long life. : 


a 

The resolution of the New York De- 
partment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public requesting the President not to 
allow any statue in the National Capitol 
wearing any badges or uniform that in- 
dicate disloyalty is directed against the 
supposition that Virginia will put in a 
statue of General Lee in a Confederate 
uniform. This resolution is not to be 
easily sneered down. For four years 
General Lee fought against his country ; 
for the rest of his life, before and after, 
he was a loyal American. The resolu- 
tion allows him to appear in citizens’ 
clothes or in the uniform in which he 
served his country. To give him the 
Confederate uniform is meant to glorify 
secession and rebellion. The resolution 
is all right. 


It is a curious fact that remarks made 
last vear in a baccalaureate address at 
the university over which he presides 
should now tend to prevent the nomina- 
tion of President Woodrow Wilson by 
the Democrats of New Jersey for 
governor of that State. As we find them 
quoted by the press, they were that “the 
usual standard of an employee in our day 
is to give as little as he may for his 


wagis’: that “labor is standardized by 
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the trade unions, and this is the standard 
to which it is made to conform.” 
Naturally, they have not been relished by 
organized labor, which is not without in- 
fluence in Dr. Wilson’s party. If he 
should be nominated, they would not 
help him at the polls. 

& 

Despair broods o’er the Bourbon press 
of the land. Out in benighted Oregon, 
where the people rule, the voters are 
actually proposing to decide for them- 
selves what laws they want. Under the 
initiative and referendum next Novem- 
ber thirty-two measures are to come up 
for their decision. We tremble for the 
future of democracy if these dangerous 
political innovations are to spread over 
the land, as now seems likely. The old- 
time methods are good enough for us. 
Never trust the people. Besides, its un- 
constitutional. The legislatures are the 
only safe receptacles of political wisdom 
and purity. 

- 

In the State of Virginia, according to 
the official report of the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, the negroes own 1,517,500 
acres of land and pay taxes on real estate 
valued at $19,488,577, and own personal 
property worth $7,111,703. In Richmond 
they pay taxes on property valued at 
$2,057,517. They seem to be doing well. 
and are too busy catching up to spend 
much time worrying about their griev- 
ances. At this rate there will not be 
many grievances when another fifty years 
have passed since Abraham Lincoln's 


election. 
& 


The famous “Essence of Christianity,” 
by Professor Harnack, has been the sur- 
prising occasion of a conversion, that of 
Dr. Albert von Ruville, professor of his- 
tory in the University of Halle, to the 
Roman Catholic faith. We learn of this 
from. Revista Catolica, of: Rome, which 
describes the volume ac “an impious an‘ 
rationalistic book.” 

TYhanks to the Cuban Senate, Havana 
is not to be disgraced this year by a new 
Monte Carlo, with bull fights and cock 
fights added to gambling, all under offi- 
cial protection. In November next, the 
bill should be rejected emphatically by 
the Cuban Congress. 
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The Fire Patrol and Its Respon- 
sibility 

THE old-time statement that there is 
nothing new under the sun is frequently 
subjected to rude shocks in these later 
days. This remark is inspired by the re- 
ports published some time ago in New 
Orleans of a suit entered by Dreyfus & 
Co. against the fire patrol of that city, in 
which $50,000 damages were claimed. 
These damages arose because of a fire 
at which the patrol figured. The plain- 
tiff’s complaint alleged that the patrol 
company is 
“not a charitable or benevolent enterprise, but 
rather a business institution chartered by in- 
dividuals and operated under private control 
for private interests, having been founded for 
the benefit of insurers,” its operations, how- 
ever, extending to all property liable to dam- 
age by fire. The plaintiff further set forth 
“that on the night of the fire the insurance pa- 
trol sent one of its wagons with a crew to 
plaintiff’s place of business, which was next 
door to the point of conflagration, and threat- 
ened by fire; that the crew or crews then and 
there, and without request, consultation with 
or request of petitioner, proceeded to enter 
petitioner’s building, assume control, move 
goods about and place tarpaulins on them; 
break thru walls, sweep water out of the build. 
ing and generally do such ‘things as they 
thought necessary, without regard to the wishes 
of the petitioner, thus assuming protection of 
the building and its contents, assuring peti- 
tioner that it need have no concern for the 
safety of its property, whatever, petitioner’s 
president, Jules S. Dreyfus, having been as- 
sured at 12 o’clock on the night of the fire by 
an officer in charge of the insurance patrol 
forces, that he could go home, the building 
and the property therein being in charge and 
care of the patrol, which direction the said 
Dreyfus promptly complied with, in reason- 
able reliance upon the assurance aforesaid.” 


It then appears or is at least alleged 
that the patrol, thru negligence, allowed 
the fire to connect with the stock of the 
plaintiff and to destroy the same. 

In addition to the novelty of the suit 
it has hitherto been held that the insur- 
ance patrols in various cities have been 
very efficient means of saving stocks and 
furnishings covered by insurance. Thru 
the agency of such patrols it has fre- 
quently been possible to save stocks 
from water damage signifying as much 
loss as would fire itself, by means of tar- 


paulins of waterproof canvas or of 
rubber. The patrol companies have at 
times also reduced losses that would 
have been certain except for their aid by 
the removal of the fire-threatened goods. 
Fire patrols have done good work also 
in protecting the salvage after a fire. ° 
This feature of their work is more valu- 
able to. the insuring company than it is 
to the property owner, but the work they 
have done in keeping the loss as small as 
possible certainly merits some considera- 
tion. 

When in due time the Dreyfus suit 
came to trial the jury rejected the plain- 
tiff’s claim based on an allegation that, 
thru carelessness, the fire which was 
supposed to have been extinguished re- 
vived and destroyed the firm’s property. 

The contention, aside from the nov- 
elty thereof, seemed absurd on the face 
of it, and the verdict was righteously in 
favor of the defendant. The fire insur- 
ance patrol must needs handle some 
difficult propositions. It is always anx- 
ious to save property, as it has otherwise 
no excuse for existence. It has thru its 
good offices saved property aggregating 
millions upon millions of dollars. That 
an organization like the fire patrol would 
willfully neglect to protect property, as 
alleged, to the fullest possible extent, no 
one having any familiarity with the sub- 
ject at all would credit for a moment. 
The New Orleans verdict re-establishes 
the reputation of the fire patrol, which 
never suffered in the minds of any one, 
except perhaps the ignorant. 


& 


A very effective method of curing the 
automobile menace has been reported 


from England. Instead of proceeding 
against the car owner, the auto itself is 
tried, and if it is found guilty the ma- 
chine gets a sentence of from thirty to 
sixty days’ imprisonment, during which 
time it is unavailable for use on the 
part of its owner. An adoption of this 
system might be worth while consider- 
ing in this country, where the inade- 
quacy of fines has long been apparent to 
the most careless observer. 
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Currency Associations 


FOLLOWING the enactment of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland law in 1908, only one 
of the proposed associations of banks, 
designed to promote issues of currency 
in emergencies, was formed. That one 
is in Washington. Secretary MacVeagh 
recently suggested that the banks in our 
large cities should organize associations, 
not because any extraordinary strain is 
approaching, but for the reason that the 
machinery for procuring the additional 
currency may properly be perfected at a 
time when no financial stress is in sight 
or expected. After the bill became a 
law, large banks found some of the pro- 
visions objectionable. Among these was 
one which appeared to prevent with- 
drawal from an association. This obsta- 
cle is said to have been removed by an 
opinion from the Department of Justice. 
The Secretary’s suggestion will be con- 
sidered by New York banks at a meet- 
ing to be held on the 29th. Reports re- 
ceived in Washington indicate a readi- 
ness to form associations in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Boston. 
It is not probable, as the Secretary has 
said, that associations will find it expe- 
dient to apply for currency before the 
term of the law expires, in 1914, but the 
organization of them in large cities will 
do no harm and may exert a favorable 
influence. Sentiment has much to do 
with financial crises, and the mere ex- 
istence of such associations may tend to 
prevent the strain which an exercise of 
their powers is designed to relieve. 


s 
Great Stamp Frauds 


Last year’s receipts under the New 
York law imposing a tax on transfers of 
stock were. $5,355,546. Comptroller 
Clark Williams (formerly the well- 
known Superintendent of the Banking 
Department) says that there should have 
been about $2,000,000 more. The State 
has been robbed of $2,000,000 a year by 
fraud. He caused a thoro investigation 
to be made, and there was evidence of 
such a loss. Scoundrels who deal in 
stamps have corrupted the office boys, 


and possibly some other employees, in 
brokerage houses. Canceled stamps have 
been made to look like new ones and have 
been used again and again. Hundreds of 
boys have been engaged in the traffic, 
collecting and selling canceled ‘stamps, 
and in many ways serving the interests 
of the rascally dealers. There are large 
profits to be gained out of an annual to- 
tal of $2,000,000. While dealers had the 
greater part of the stealings, there are 
boys who were able to keep from $500 
to $1,500 a year, and several of them ac- 
cumulated enough for investments in 
real estate. 

It is difficult to understand why this 
stealing was not prevented, but the ex- 
planation of so competent an officer as 
Mr. Williams must be accepted. Exist- 
ing law has not permitted successful 
prosecution upon the accessible evidence, 
which was that of accomplices. He 
sought earnestly for the enactment of a 
new law. The Senate passed one, but 
the Assembly, or House, failed to con- 
cur. It failed twice, and it is said that the 
failures were due to the opposition of 
certain persons who are not yet named. 
It seems to us that complete exposure of 
all implicated persons is now imperative- 
ly demanded. If the Comptroller has 
evidence against dealers, it should be 
given to the public. If there has been 
opposition in the Legislature, those who 
prevented the desired legislation should 
be required to explain. This is no ordi- 
nary case of fraud. The State has lost 
several millions. Hundreds of boys have 
been corrupted. There should be com- 
plete publicity. The guilty will then suf- 
fer some punishment, even if they keep 
out of jail. 

ot 

..Receipts on account of the new 
Federal tax on the net earnings of cor- 
porations amount to $26,445,699, and 
the sum remaining to be paid is about 
$400,000. 

..Our leading exports in the last 
fiscal year were: Cotton, $450,000,000; 
copper, $83,500,000; illuminating oil, 
$62,500,000; wheat, $47,000,000; flour, 
$46,500,000; lard, $43,000,000; tobacco, 
$38,000,000 ; lumber, $37,000,000. 
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